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ABSTRACT 

A semi-annual refereed publication of research and 
instructional practices in English/language arts and allied fields, 
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Research: A Study of a Government Research Laboratory Public Affairs 
Branch" (Holly D. Stewart) . Volume 28, number 1 also includes nine 
writing samples of Maryland fourth - and sixth-grade students. Volume 
28, number 2 presents articles on a variety of topics: "Love and 
Laughter among the Merry Wives" (Howard C. Adams) ; "A Descriptive 
Study of Gender Differences in Proscribed Language Behavior, Beliefs, 
and Attitudes" (Jean L. Johnscn) ; "Invented Spelling: Research 
Applications for the Classroom Teacher" (Janet P. Browne); 
"Immigration Issues" (Kathryn A. Megyeri) ; "Roundball Respect" 
(William J. McKenna) ; and "Publishing the 'Maryland English Journal'" 
(Victoria Ross Everett). Volume 28, number 2 also includes 15 writing 
samples of Maryland fourth- through sixth-grade students and an 
original poem "I Have Heard Their Singing" (Errol Miller). (RS) 
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From ihe Editor's Desk 




"Those who dare to teach must 
never cease to learn." 



Klato's words provide the perfect frame for 
this issue of the Maryland English Journal. 

ainBWiwwsa™ The first five pieces form a set of four eth - 

STATE UNiWFSitY nographic studies of workplace writing prefaced 
by a teacher's overview of the course structures 
which produced the studies. In her overview, Nancy Shapiro makes it 
clear that she learned much from and with her students in their graduate 
course on Theory and Research in Technical Writing at the University of 
Maryland, College Park, during the spring of 1993. She noted, 

By the end of the semester the traditional relationships between 
teacher and student, student and text, and university and workplace 
had blurred completely. Students were being hired by companies 
that they had used as sites for research; companies and workplaces 
learned how writing research could offer insight into their particular 
communication situations; and the students and their teacher became 
a single consulting team that tackled extraordinarily complex prob- 
lems together with amazing results. 

Two of Shapiro's students conducted their research at local magazine 
headquarters where they observed the goings on, interviewed staff, and 
examined artifacts-written elements in the paper trails required to pro- 
duce Baltimore Magazine and Equus Magazine. 

Baltimore Magazine, started in 1907, is America's second oldest city 
magazine-Honolulu, Hawaii, founded the first-Carla D. Porter tells us. 
She observed the positive effects of a non-hierarchical climate at Balti- 
more Magazine planning meetings, which all levels of staff attend 
voluntarily. 

"Brainstorming sessions" accurately describe the nature and feel of 
the meetings. Animated, energetic, and provocative story ideas are 
tossed through the air, retrieved, and recast with a new angle, a 
unique twist. Commentary springs from the table and leaps into the 
thought processes of all in attendance to contemplate, revise, dismiss, 
or accept by way of passionate pleas and ardent rationale. Humor 
and spontaneity abound and are juxtaposed with a pensive spirit re- 
garding sensitive issues of human interest. This social process as it 
evolves puts into motion the beginning stages of the final written 
product by applying the very qualities required of the magazine: the 
innovative meetings and characters involved "inform, evaluate, en- 
lighten, provoke, entertain and inspire." In all phases of the research 
and in both textual and observational data collected, these character- 
istics were consistently apparent. 

As a writing consultant, an on-site teacher, she seemed struck, possi- 
bly surprised, by the importance a veteran editor attached to presentation 
or packaging. "Packaging, perhaps, is more important than the quality of 
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writing-writing is almost secondary-its brilliance is hidden if there's no 
assistance from packaging." 

Michele L. Alvarez also concluded that packaging was paramount in 
Equus Magazine production, especially the packaging of technical data in 
story form. "People will pay.. .attention to stories," said the co-founder 
and Medical Director of Equus, a DVM. He explained, 

Because much of the material we offer free-lance writers has a sub- 
stantial [technical] content, they often treat it as other than a story, or 
fail to look for a story in it. The story form works. If you can't get 
people to read, you're wasting your time." 

The other two of Shapiro's students whose studies appear here, Mi- 
chael Colson and Holly D. Stewart, both worked at sites and with 
individuals they do not name specifically in order to respect privacy. 
Colson explores what goes into a Federal review process; his study fo- 
cused on program knowledge, "a practical term, e working term-good for 
managers or trainers when they need to assess how a arson understands 
a particular task." He examines three aspects of program knowledge: 
organizational guidance, individual qualities, and developed skills. He 
offers strategies to help strengthen individual and collective program 
knowledge within an organization, deciding finally that "these strategies 
are not cure-alls" and that, realistically, "there are many problems which 
cannot be solved." Counseling teachers who consider having their stu- 
dents do workplace ethnographies, he notes that 

If your students go into real live workplaces to study writing, then 
they will soon realize that they are studying people. They may not be 
as lucky as I was with my respondents — Tom was very amusing and 
tal'tative, and Bruce was very helpful and honest— but they will 
quickly realize that writing does not come from pens or computers 
but from humans in real live situations. Writing this article, I feel re- 
lieved from the consultant's burden of making everything "fixable." 

While Porter, Alvarez, and Colson concluded that collaboration at 
their consulting/ observation sites had a mostly beneficial effect on the 
writing done there, Holly D. Stewart realized that "exhaustive vertical 
collaboration" led to unanticipated drawbacks. 

Due to exhaustive vertical collaboration, the press releases, no matter 
who has written them, all end up rewritten.. .In fact, extensive rewrit- 
ing is possible because there are no time limits, deadlines, or 
financial constraints. Unlimited time and money leads to unlimited 
changes. 

The graduate student researchers who went in as writing consultants 
apparently learned as much as they taupiht. Within an overarching af- 
firmation stated or implied by each study that horizontal or non- 
hierarchical collaboration fosters both a desirable working climate and a 
desirable writing process, each researcher-consultant appears to have 
learned lessons that have universal relevance to writing and writers, les- 
sons we English teachers may learn anew as we read them here: (1) the 
brilliance of writing may be lost unless care is taken to package it in a 
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manner the audience finds appealing; (2) one method of effective packag- 
ing of facts is looking for the story the facts have to tell; (3) the act of 
packaging-as the act of producing the writing itself-may be painstaking, 
slow, even messy, and, ultimately, perhaps not "'fixable,'" since writing is 
produced by people, "humans in real live situations;" (4) and for those 
"humans in real live situations," constraints such as deadlines are friends; 
they keep us focused, help us manpge our resources of time and energy 
with maximum efficiency, help us release the writing process gently 
when we have learned what there is to learn from it. As Donald Graves 
puts it, we stop writing when we run out of time or interest in the topic at 
hand. 

The nine authors featured in the Maryland Showcase for Young Writ- 
ers section also offer us lessons. 1 am reminded of Robert Frost's 
observation that a poem should begin with delight and end with wisdom. 
Delight and often sobering wisdom abound in the poems and short sto- 
ries collected by Mary-Beth Goll, our Maryland Showcase for Young 
Writers Editor, from these ten- and twelve-year-olds. 

As MEJ editor, drawing near the completion of this first volume under 
my editorship, I am grateful for the help of many individuals who have 
eased my way and made the lessons available in this process easier to 
learn. My husband Michael, who long ago mastered the Mary Poppins 
secret of great teaching ("In every job that must be done there is an ele- 
ment of fun; find that element of fun and then that job's a game."), helped 
me stay focused on the joy in this start-up process. With his customary 
patience, endless good cheer, and amazing DTP magic, Mike urged me 
toward the balance of packaging the writing as best I could within the 
time constraints we agreed upon. Deadlines are friends. With Michael 
Colson, I relinquish with relief the writing consultant's burden of trying 
to fix or polish infinitely. Richard Johnson, fellow wordsmith and writing 
consultant, helped me give myself permission to relax into my own vision 
of what Maryland's English journal might be. Vickie Everett, intern ex- 
traordinare, has already contributed more than I dared hope she might 
learn from this process. 

My colleagues at Frostburg, particularly Dean Philip Allen, and others 
throughout the State have contributed much to my transition as MEJ 
editor. MCTELA President Lois Stover, members of the MCTELA Execu- 
tive Board, and MEJ's past Editors and present Associate Editors provide 
collaborative assistance at its best. 

Finally, I invite your submissions and input as readers of Maryland 
English Journal. My own teaching experience is varied-I worked with 
young people of all ages for ten years in the Garrett County Public 
Schools before returning to my alma mater in 1 986 as a reading, compo- 
sition, and learning disabilities specialist with the Department of English. 
1 believe that the Journal needs to reflect the needs, concerns, work, and 
professional pride of the entire English/Language Arts education com- 
munity in the State. Help me help MEJ be all that it can be. 
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>F8pfric studies of workplace 
The Teacher's Overview 

Nancy Shapiro 

University of Maryland at College Park 

TTn the spring of 1993 I offered a Rhetoric and Composition graduate 
s course on Theory and Research in Technical Writing (English 612). 
JLover the past several years, this course has been taught by several 
different faculty members, and each iteration has been different, reflect- 
ing both the teacher's unique vision and the special chemistry of the 
student-teacher interaction that develops over the course of a semester. I 
think everyone involved in English 612 that spring would agree that this 
course evolved into something quite different from those that went be- 
fore. By the end of the semester the traditional relationships between 
teacher and student, student and text, and university and workplace had 
blurred completely. Students were being hired by companies that they 
had used as sites for research; companies and workplaces learned how 
writing research could offer insight into their particular communication 
situations; and the students and their teacher became a single consulting 
team that tackled extraordinarily complex problems together with 
amazing results. 

In every course I teach, I begin with the premise that theory and re- 
search must be anchored in practice in order to be both understood and 
appreciated. This course was no exception. I designed the course with 
three "practical" components: (1) a casebook approach to t'.ie study of 
technical writing; (2) a seminar paper that required students to employ 
ethnographic methodology to study workplace writing; and (3) a proposal 
to the workplaces they studied, presenting themselves as communication 
consultants. Given the time, energy, and money that graduate students 
commit to their education, I set myself an additional practical goal. I 
wanted these students to see themselves as writing consultants who 
would be able to use their hard-earned expertise to define a career and 
even make some money once they earned their degrees. 

The first hands-on components of the course were the case studies. 
Early on in my planning for English 612, I began to talk to colleagues, 
associates, and friends about how our understanding of technical and 
professional writing has changed over the past decade. I asked friends in 
business, industry, and government agencies to collect writing samples 
for me to use in my class-preferably entire sequences of documents from 
planning ideas through finished products or publications. I told my 
friends that I was assembling "cases" for my graduate students to exam- 
ine. In addition to assigning the classic articles in the field of technical 
communication, I wanted my students to try to apply the theories as they 
understood them to the documents (cases) 1 had assembled. I assembled 
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one case from primary sources dealing with the Space Shuttle Challenger 
disaster. We spent time reading memos, technical reports, and tran- 
scripts from the Space Shuttle Challenger Inquiry, and reading some of 
the analyses that were subsequently published concerning the communi- 
cation failures that led to that tragedy. We also examined very technical 
materials from the Cosmetics Review Board, an independent certification 
board that collects and reports on the safety of chemical ingredients in 
cosmetics. 

The second "applied" element of the course was the seminar project. 
The seminar project for the course was a student-conducted ethnography 
of a workplace. I gave them the following instructions: 

Each of you will examine the real-world writing in a particular 
workplace of your choice. For this study, you should plan to spend at 
least 10 hours on the site, conduct at least two interviews, and collect 
copies of documents that are typical of that particular environment. 
While we will discuss the methodology of ethnography in class, you 
might want to keep a notebook to record your observations. 

P'lring class 2/16 you will each present an informal oral report (10- 
1 minutes) about your observations so far. This oral report will give 
you an opportunity to synthesize some of your data, pose some pre- 
liminary hypotheses, and get the class's reactions to what you have 
uncovered. 

The purpose of the workplace ethnography is two-fold: first, to give 
you a real-world context for the readings we will do in class; and 
second, to give you a basis from which to launch your own proposal 
for an in-house writing course to that organization, agency, or busi- 
ness, or a proposal to revise a critical workplace document (such as 
new-employee orientation materials or sections of policy manuals). 
The proposal should be directed to the person responsible for train- 
ing or the principle decision-maker of the company and address a 
particular need in that organization. We will discuss the components 
of the proposal in detail during the semester. 

As your final semester project, you will be expected to submit both 
your descriptive ethnography (including any appendices in the form 
of writing samples, organizational charts, etc.), as well as the formal 
proposal, with a cover letter directed to your contact in the organiza- 
tion. 

You will complete the project with oral presentations on 4/27 and 5/4. 

The final component of applied theory, the consultant proposal, 
brought the rest of the course together. It provided each of the students a 
reason to internalize the theoretical readings, the research, and their own 
ethnographic observation to justify a proposal-a chance to try to per- 
suade a particular audience to take a particular action, specifically to hire 
the student as a communications consultant. 
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When we began this course, we all understood that we had some 
challenging and uncharted roads ahead of us. Establishing contacts in 
workplace settings was easier for some than others because some stu- 
dents were able to gain access to a place where they were already 
employed. Yet, for those students, defining a new role within a familiar 
setting was problematic, especially if the student already had an estab- 
lished relationship with the office or company. 

We used weekly letters to keep in touch with the issues that arose in 
the readings or in the site visits. Every week the students would each 
write one letter to the class, and every week I would write individual 
letters to each of the students responding to their letters. Eventually, we 
all ended up offering advice to each other both in writing and during our 
class meetings, which, by the end of the semester, had become true con- 
sulting sessions where we would pick apart tricky issues of ethics in 
ethnographic research, audience-specific writing problems in govern- 
ment agencies, and a multitude of surprising, revealing, and 
unpredictable events that are bound to come up in the real life of a writ- 
ing researcher and consultant. 

In effect, during the course of the semester, a transformation oc- 
curred. A class became a research/consulting team. Together, we 
worked collaboratively to define and address real communication issues 
that came directly from a variety of workplace settings. As researchers, 
we struggled with very real questions of ethics, validity, and reliability. 
As writing consultants, we confronted realities of budgets, personnel, and 
policies. 

The four studies that appear here are representative of the insights 
and expertise evidenced by all the members of the class as they engaged 
in the process that produced this research. It is an especially rewarding 
and humbling experience to find that as teachers, we have so very much 
to learn from and with our students. 
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Carla D. Porter 

University of Maryland at College Park 

n his analysis of the methodologies used to study writing in the 
vorkplace, Lester Faigley has emphasized the importance of employ- 
ing a theoretical approach he terms "the social perspective." 
According to Faigley, applying this theory requires a broader focus of 
study to include the social interactions of individuals within a work- 
related setting, thereby examining the writing according to "social roles, 
group purposes, communal organization, ideology and theories of a cul- 
ture." This report includes the results of ethnographic research 
conducted at the offices of Baltimore Magazine, where the creators of 
this regional monthly produce a magazine catering to the residents of 
Baltimore, Maryland, and neighboring counties. As the study matured, 
observations of the workplace redirected the focus from the writing to- 
wards the organizational culture wherein the writing develops. The 
salient feature of this group is that the characteristics of their social set- 
ting and the roles they play reflect the same qualities they require of their 
written product: to "inform, lead, evaluate, enlighten, provoke, entertain, 
inspire and innovate." 

Research into this organization suggests that the professional culture 
they have developed comprises two fundamental ingredients, collabora- 
tive creativity and an egalitarian working structure. Because 
ethnography examines individuals in the social environments they insti- 
tute, this study looks at the creators of Baltimore Magazine, their roles, 
their ideologies, and their motivational milieu to illuminate how these 
factors influence the writing process. How they unite their individual- 
isms for the group purpose suggests the importance of social setting to 
production. 

While many studies of non-academic writing view it more as a techni- 
cal and secondary function of an organization, the research presented 
here results from observations of an exclusively creative environment of 
professional writers, whose written product is of a far more creative than 
technical element. Therefore, adopting the social perspective to study 
this professional milieu provided a way to study "the use of language by 
those whose business is the production of language" (Faigley), and it is 
around this framework that the study evolved. 

Methods of Inquiry 

The initial phase of research consisted of an introductory visit to the of- 
fices of Baltimore Magazine, explaining the purpose and processes of the 
ethnographic study. After the Managing Editor's welcome and confirma- 
tion of the research proposal, I followed with a series of eight visits to the 
magazine's offices from February 5 through March 29, 1993, for a total of 
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scheduled in advance, usually with a phone call the day before. Follow- 
up telephone calls were made to various personnel during the month of 
April for the purpose of asking questions that surfaced during the organi- 
zation and interpretation of collected data. 

Entering into this organization with no extended knowledge of or 
prior experience with the magazine, qualitative data was obtained by 
assuming the role of an observer at the onset and then moving along the 
continuum to more of a participant over tims. Using methodological 
triangulation (Doheny-Farina and Odell; Odell, Goswami, Herrington, 
and Quick), data collection included the following: (1) variation m visits 
according to day of the week and time of day, yielding a more accurate 
portrait of common and/or consistent activity within the working envi- 
ronment; (2) writing and tape recording copious field notes following 
observatory visits; (3) accumulating various written documents inherent 
to the organization, along with both archival and recent issues of the 
magazine; (4) attending two departmental staff meetings, allowing for an 
inside look at "brainstorming sessions" and technical aspects of upcom- 
ing issues as well as group interaction in a socially collaborative and 
potentially hierarchical setting; and (5) conducting open-ended inter- 
views with different levels of the hierarchy, including the Executive 
Editor, Managing Editor, Style Editor, Associate/Copy Editor and an in- 
tern recently hired as an Editorial Assistant. Due to the fast-paced and 
precarious schedules of those in the magazine industry, all of the above 
interviews were scheduled in advance and took place both in and outside 
of the office setting. In addition, I had brief candid conversations with 
various writers and editorial interns. 

Results 

The advertising and editorial offices of Baltimore Magazine sit high atop 
16 South Calvert Street in a tenth-floor suite of intimate space near Bal- 
timore's Inner Harbor. Just inside, the exigence of the publication 
industry is evident in the halls. Even so, from the initial visit to the of- 
fices through to the completion of this research project, the staff ot 
Baltimore Magazine graciously and enthusiastically accepted the pres- 
ence of an outsider who recorded their actions and their words, lhe 
Managing Editor was the first approached about conducting the research 
at the magazine's offices. He not only welcomed the intrusion but of- 
fered his and the staff's complete cooperation, space, and time. He 
required no prefatory notice to the research visits and requested only a 
pledge of confidentiality regarding the procurement of certain data 
Throughout the course of the project he remained a primary informant 
and point of contact. 

Other staff members expressed a willingness to assist in whatever 
way needed and thought it quite intriguing, amusing, and : somewhat 
complimentary that their organization was selected for study. None 
seemed imposed upon or threatened by a researchers presence and 
freely displayed their individualists and expertise. Repeated visits and 
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freely displayed their individualisms and expertise. Repeated visits and 
observations revealed a consistency in their attitude and performance 
amidst the research setting. 

Baltimore Magazine holds the distinguished title of America's second 
oldest city magazine, originating in 1907 (Honolulu, Hawaii, had the 
first). After a recent corporate purchase and change of ownership, the 
present staff assembled in the spring of 1992 and embarked on a 
"mission" to cultivate together words and images that would reflect a 
certain character for a new Baltimore Magazine. In the process, they 
developed and defined a social culture. 

The Writers and Their Roles 

Although there are many who contribute to the final product of Baltimore 
Magazine, this research focuses on those individuals involved in produc- 
ing the written text. In regard to educational backgrounds, the editors 
hold Bachelor's and Master's degrees in either journalism or English. 
Professionally, they come to their current positions by way of extensive 
training and experience in reporting, editing, writing, and publishing in 
many areas of the newspaper and magazine industries. The editorial 
interns have or are currently working towards Bachelor's and Master's 
degrees in journalism, English, foreign languages, and international 
communications. 

The responsibilities of the various editors are far-reaching. The Ex- 
ecutive and Managing Editors co-direct the magazine's operations. 
Rotating on a three-month interval, they exchange leading roles, which 
affords each of them time to pursue reporting and composition in their 
fields of interest and incorporate the results of their endeavors into future 
issues (this position is now shared with the Senior Editor as well). They 
assign various research and writing projects, perform substantive edits 
on most pieces, and act as liaisons for all editorial work in the depart- 
ment. Written work passes their desk before leaving the department for 
press, all in consultation with the Editor/Associate Publisher. 

In addition to the above responsibilities, they must contend with the 
magazine's monetary allotment, which frequently requires occasions for 
troubleshooting-appropriating writing projects and making decisions on 
the inclusion/exclusion of magazine features. Their roles also require 
them to construct a physical map of each upcoming issue, which involves 
determining content emphasis. The decisions on the physical layout of 
the magazine are made in collaboration with both the advertising and art 
departments. 

The house Style and Art Editors oversee their regular columns in the 
magazine and routinely have larger features appearing in various issues. 
Generally, they have the definitive word on all elements of the writing 
therein. They either compose their own pieces or assign them out to 
free-lancers according to current budget assessments and work sched- 
ules. Periodically, they call on the editorial interns to assist them in 
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conducting interviews and research throughout the course of a particular 
project. 

The Assistant Editor performs probably the most technical aspect of 
writing within this organization. One of her responsibilities involves 
copy editing and proofreading for the entire magazine. By her side ap- 
pear various reference guides that assist in the editorial process, such as 
the Associated Press Style Book and Libel Manual. Along with the Senior 
Intern, she also manages two particular sections of the magazine which 
include several short, newsworthy pieces about Baltimore, and a 
"Datebook" that lists interesting events occurring throughout the region 
during that particular month. The Assistant Editor assigns these features 
to interns in the department, who then research and write the various 
pieces and turn tht:-n over for final editing. The Assistant Editor also acts 
as liaison between the editorial and art departments. She is the first to 
see all articles after they receive editing and assures that deadlines are 
met and art accompanies all written text. Because of her need to manage 
time constraints, she maintains an editorial tracking sheet listing the 
individuals accountable for projects in progress for upcoming issues. 

As suggested in the above description of organizational roles, the 
editorial interns at Baltimore Magazine carry out the majority of research 
and perform "fact-checking" on textual pieces, as well as participate in 
on-the-street interviews and reportage for small news sections in the 
magazine. There may be a small initiation period for interns in this or- 
ganization; but, as a rule, one editor commented that albeit supported, 
interns are "thrown in the deep end" at the onset. 

Workplace Writing 

Approximately 60% of the writing produced for the magazine*is done by 
free-lancers. When initially introducing this project as a study of in- 
house writing, the staff commented in unison, "Nobody does any writing 
here." On the contrary, several acts of composition occur regularly, pri- 
marily involving editorial work. As one editor suggested, "We are the 
cleaner uppers." All of the editors interviewed reported spending only 
20-25% of their time writing. Beyond editing, the remainder of their 
focus lies in the assignment, research, and organization of various writ- 
ing projects. When the opportunity to write a feature is presented to and 
accepted by a particular editor, his or her normal duties may be redis- 
tributed to others in order to allow for the time factor associated with the 
composition process. Work schedules and prior commitments influence 
to a large extent any one person's ability to take on a writing project out- 
side his or her regular job responsibilities. 

Although the consensus suggested that little writing takes placs in the 
offices, several in-house documents were collected :o illustrate the 
"technical" look of writing inherent to creative writers. Clearly, technical 
writing exists to aid in the organization of any work environment, and here 
the formation of various structural documents, such as the editorial track- 
ing sheet and a copy flow plan, represent the technical element, as do the 
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detailed processes of editing in general. However, in reviewing samples 
such as the house style sheet, minutes from departmental meetings, and a. 
document typical of an in-house memo, one finds that even their technical 
writing components possess a creative panache. 

Mr re importantly, these sources of inter-office communication pro- 
vide insight into the social roles and characters within the organization as 
well as the mood of the working culture. Although designed and com- 
posed by senior staff members, the correspondence shows no signs of 
hierarchy or formality. The documents proceed on a first-name basis, 
devoid of professional titles, and make frequent use of humor and quips. 
Equivalent to the standard office memo or lef*^r by definition, the office 
communication at Baltimore Magazine dissents in practice by displaying 
a free, uninhibited quality-an "Extra, Extra, Read All About It" design. 

Here an interesting comparison can be made to Faigley and Miller's 
research of writing on the job, where individuals in professional and 
technical occupations complained of employees writing "too informally 
for those outside the company.. .and too formally for those within, project- 
ing stuffiness or indifference." Neatly opposing this formula, the 
writers/editors at Baltimore Magazine display a consistently personable 
character in all facets of their writing. After assessing this organization's 
in-house written communication, the evidence suggests that, on virtually 
all levels, technical writing surrenders to artistic rule. 

Collaborative Creativity and the Motivational Milieu 
Clearly, what defines the exclusive culture at Baltimore Magazine is the 
dimension of collaboration and near absence of hierarchy. Rank and 
titles seem inconsequential to their working relationships and serve 
merely as a sign of respect for the knowledge and expertise veterans in 
the field provide. All those interviewed confirmed that the only true act 
of hierarchy executed in their work environment comes in the initial 
assignment of projects. From there the magazine develops in a collabo- 
rative effort. Through continued and varied times of research visits, 
observations revealed a consistent cohesion in the daily operations of and 
personal interaction among the staff. 

But the truest testimony of the collaborative and egalitarian atmos- 
phere at Baltimore Magazine is found in witnessing the actions of the 
interns. Teresa Harrison emphasizes the importance of social context by 
suggesting that a member of an organization must acquire "knowledge 
about the nature and characteristics of that organization" and, in doing 
so, that individual gains the ability to appreciate not only what it is like to 
be a member of the culture, but also its purpose and goals. In the assimi- 
lating process, interns investigate and write shorter sections of the 
magazine's regular features and, in association with the Assistant Editor 
and Editorial Assistant, are consulted about and contribute to the editing 
of their own pieces. They also assist in editing texts of senior writers and 
editors, and their ideas seem not only voiced but heard. In addition, the 
magazine institutes what they refer to as a "second reader." No matter a 
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writer/editor's rank on the magazine masthead, she or he can and does 
call on the expertise of others in the department, no matter their rank, to 
proof and evaluate the writing. This process of drawing on a community 
well of insight and expertise and spreading the ideas of the culture oc- 
curred routinely during research visits. 

The social roles of individuals in this organization play a crucial part 
in the development of the culture. And the physical atmosphere they 
have constructed contributes equally to the spirit of the texts they pro- 
duce. At Baltimore Magazine, all levels of the staff mill freely about in 
and out of the Managing r.ad Executive Editors' offices, using computers 
and telephones, uninhibitedly asking questions, and providing commen- 
tary and quips. The hierarchical arrangement of the offices is merely a 
result of demographics. One intern interviewed commented on the abil- 
ity to speak to juperiors about anything at any time. Even with the 
chaotic energy and urgency associated with magazine production evident 
in the hallways, tension was ostensibly at a minimum and patience 
abounded all around. Research on collaboration has emphasized the 
importance of patience and mentoring as qualities in establishing 
"effective group dynamics" in a work setting (Ede and Lunsford). Con 
tinued visits provided evidence to suggest that the staff of Baltimore 
Magazine achieves an appropriate balance between the hierarchy of 
decision making and the sharing and acceptance of individual ideologies. 

An interesting comment came from an editor in regard to the physical 
demographics of the offices, which she thought called forth a free, crea- 
tive environment-a "visual Disneyland." Her superior concurred, 
asserting that it did indeed add a certain motivational ambiance to their 
world of work. In a study of psychological theories on human resources 
development, Malcolm Knowles discusses research that has proven the 
■ sitive effects a physical as well as an organizational (non-hierarchical) 
climate can have on the mood and increased motivation of a work setting. 
The majority of comments from interviews with editors add to this data 
by suggesting that the overall social setting is highly conducive to the 
production of creative writing. 

The Executive Editor of the magazine stressed the need to "create a 
chemistry where the best ideas are revealed regardless of rank.. .without 
the concern of job status, [for] the early stage of the creative process is 
very chaotic." The opportunity to attend two departmental meetings, 
where primary fttention is given to upcoming publications, provided 
evidence of the collaborative and chaotic chemistry that defines this or- 
ganization. All levels of the staff receive an "invitation" to attend and 
participate in the proceedings, and all accept. Again, the atmosphere is 
nearly absent of a hierarchical presence. 

"Brainstorming sessions" accurately describe the nature and feel of 
the meetings. Animated, energetic, and provocative story ideas are 
tossed through the air, retrieved, and recast with a new angle, a unique 
twist. Commentary springs from the table and leaps into the thought 
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processes of all in attendance to contemplate, revise, dismiss, or accept 
by way of passionate pleas and ardent rationale. Humor and spontaneity 
abound and are juxtaposed with a pensive spirit regarding sensitive is- 
sues of human interest. This social process as it evolves puts into motion 
the beginning stages of the final written product by applying the very 
qualities required of the magazine: the innovative meetings and charac- 
ters involved "inform, evaluate, enlighten, provoke, entertain and 
inspire." In all phases of the research and in both textual and observa- 
tional data collected, these characteristics were consistently apparent. 

As suggested in interviews, a degree of hierarchy must exist on some 
level of the decision-making process, and it does during and after a re- 
view of the concepts presented in these collaborative «>ssions. For 
example, it is generally the primary author of a piece or person respon- 
sible for a writing project who makes the final choice for headlines and 
other elements of the text based on inspirational ideas of co-workers. 
And, of coui'se, those who oversee the magazine must make certain ad- 
ministrative choices. But, as a rule, decisions are made and the writing 
process proceeds in a joint effort. One editor commented, "We develop 
ideas and build them together, and have since first coming together as a 
new staff, even down to the question of putting commas before the ands." 

An equal and important contributor to the pool of collaboration is the 
magazine's art department. Various editors emphasized the role visual 
images play in communicating with an audience by giving a face to the 
voice of the written text. The photographic art of the magazine and those 
who create it help articulate the magazine's message and reveal its per- 
sonality. Working together with the editors and writers, those in the art 
department construct the visual layout of the magazine from cover to 
close, including color, size, and type of fonts used in each article and 
feature. Interviewees addressed the importance of a magazine's visual 
presentation. In describing the dynamics of packaging, one editor com- 
mented: "You can have the greatest, high-minded type articles (inside], 
but no one will read them if they're not packaged well." An even 
stronger testament to the power of visuals came in a similar assertion 
from another editor: "Packaging, perhaps, is more important than the 
quality of writing-writing is almost secondary-its brilliance is hidden if 
there's no assistance from packaging." Conducive to the working culture 
and the writing produced therein, is this inherent recognition and appre- 
ciation for all facets of a magazine's language and an awareness that all 
play an equal role in creating its character. 

Voices On Voice 

This research applies Faigley's theory on the social perspective by offer- 
ing a portrait of the place and people and how social roles and 
"communal organization" influence workplace writing. Equally impor- 
tant to the ethnographic study are the ideologies of those who come 
together to create a written product that must communicate to a particu- 
lar audience and the effect those independent ideologies have on their 
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goal as a group. Responses to specific questions asked during interviews 
involved individuals describing (1) their own formulas for effective writ- 
ing, and (2) how they feel their combined perceptions affect the 
magazine's voice and, ultimately, its success. 

During separate interviews each respondent listed the same essential 
qualities of effective writing. They agreed that it demands competent 
reporting; structure; a mastery of the technical writing components of a 
publications industry, combined with the creative, reflective dimension of 
writing; the essentiality of a certain "magic"; and the ability to "amaze, 
amuse, and alarm." With a grounding in the educational fields of writing, 
their specified qualifications reflect the bases of classical Greco-Roman 
rhetorical theory, seeking an amalgamation of proper structure, elo- 
quence, and talent. 

An eclectic mix and application of ideas helps to construct the maga- 
zine as a whole, as well as an environment in which creativity can thrive. 
But some suggested that different ideologies can also ihreaten the con- 
cept of a consistent and definitive voice. Too much collaboration, for 
instance, can sometimes result in multiple points of view where the focus 
becomes lost and the writing loses its power of persuasion (see Ede and 
Lunsford). One editor suggested that it is important in that position to 
listen to and respect the authority of the writer on what it is he or she lias 
written. A successful editor must be able to empathize with a writer's 
processes and keep in tune with the craft of investigating, "extract(ing) 
information, and keep[ing] observations acute." 

Results of interviews also revealed that a lack of coherence in their 
conjecture of audience can create an inconsistency in the character of the 
magazine, such as different voices and tones writing to different educa- 
tional levels, and keeping in mind the regional demographics of audience 
yet sensing an opposition as to what a city magazine should be. And an 
additional factor contributing to the magazine's cohesion involves eco- 
nomic constraints. Budgetary issues may influence the inclusion/ 
exclusion of ceitain features, therefore effecting a change in emphasis or 
desired results. The price of proficient free-lancers may at times be out 
of reach, and alternatives found might appease but do not always fit the 
bill. 

These discussions on the quality of writing and the factors which in- 
fluence a characteristic voice only hint at the multifaceted elements 
affecting the magazine's success. Yet they provide another example of 
the role of 'ndividual ideologies in creating a team-oriented product. The 
success of the magazine itself is another study. Information received 
from the offices listed Baltimore Magazine's circulation at approximately 
50,000-80% subscription, 20% newsstand. Further research would in- 
clude following the magazine to note the influences of the inner social 
culture on the reading community outside (Faigley). 
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Summary 

An increased emphasis is being placed on studying professional social 
cultures and their significance to the writing dynamic. Drawing on Les- 
ter Faigley's theory of the social perspective, Lee Odell asserts that "for 
writers in non-academic settings, we have paid too little attention to the 
organizational context in which they do their writing...the relationships 
between the process of composing and the knowledge, values and expe- 
riences that writers share with others in the office." This research of 
professional, creative writers in a predominantly collaborative and egali- 
tarian setting provides an interesting comparative study of job-related 
writing. Results suggest that the social environment is highly conducive 
to the writing process and its success, and therefore emphasize the im- 
portance of applying the social perspective to study writing on the job. 

Equal to the significance of applying socially-oriented research to 
workplace writing are the implications of ethnography as writing peda- 
gogy. The opportunity to implement classroom theory in a work setting 
outside academia is an invaluable experience. Assuming .the role of a 
writing researcher and consultant allows students to see classroom ma- 
terial with new eyes and learn on a new and elevated level through their 
collaboration with and instruction to others. In essence, theory becomes 
tangible-it has a new purpose. Implementing ethnography also intro- 
duces students in the humanities to areas and processes of scientific 
research they may not be familiar with, therefore expanding their knowl- 
edge and experience across the disciplines. 

The myriad facets of discourse analysis to explore begin to surface 
more clearly during the course of research, perhaps more than one se- 
mester can address. But with ample classroom and practical material to 
process, students can bring together their individual project experiences 
for group collaboration to augment the learning process. Most impor- 
tantly, ethnographic research can provide students with an opportunity to 
extend their comprehensive knowledge to arenas outside of the academic 
environment and to assume a potential place in the work world. 
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MCTELA: A Professional Qrganizaiion fop Educators 
Inleresfad in Engiish/Language AHs 

The Maryland Council of Teachers of English Language Arts 
(MCTELA) was founded in the late 1950s. Originally geared 
to English instruction, it expanded in the 1970s to include all 
language arts teachers. Business meetings and conferences 
used to take place at the same annual meeting, but the or- 
1 ganization has grown to include monthly Executive Board 
{meetings and semi-annual conferences. Activities include 
publication of the Maryland English Journal, quarterly news- 
letters, Teacher of the Year selections, "Showcase" writing 
competitions for elementary students, and representation as 
an affiliate of the National Council of Teachers of English. 

The purposes of the Council are to improve the quality of 
instruction in English/Language Arts at all educational levels, 
pre '.Jndergarten through university; to eucourage research, 
experimentation, and investigation in the teaching of English; 
to sponsor publications of interest to English/Language Arts 
teachers; to represent the interests of Englisli/Language Arts 
before the public; and to integrate the efforts of all those who 
are concerned with English/Language Arts instruction. 
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The Technical Challenge: Telling ihe 8lory as Well 

as ihe Facie 

Scheie L. Alverez 

University of Maryland at College Park 

In the business of journalism, it is writing that is generated as an eco- 
nomic commodity. This is a limited ethnographic study that examines 
such writing in the workplace of Equiis Magazine, a successful spe- 
cialty publication interested in the nature of horses and concentrating 
predominantly on equine health care issues. . I focused on the article 
writing and editing process, beginning with two assumptions: one, be- 
cause the articles usually have a substantial technical content, I 
speculated there would be conflicting editorial strategies concerning the 
presentation of complex data to lay-readers; and two, I assumed there 
would be a significant number of readers dissatisfied with the technical 
information. However, as the study progressed, my research gave only 
nominal support to these theories. It became apparent that enhancing 
reader satisfaction by improving the accessibility of technical data is a 
productive and on-going process for the writers. This report rapidly 
evolved into an analysis of a magazine that effectively incorporates tech- 
nical data into high quality, informative, and entertaining writing. 

Methodology 

The research methodology of this study parallels the same prescribed 
tasks as that of a longer ethnography, but does not include the same 
depth of investigation due to time limitations. The tasks of an ethnogra- 
pher, according to Linda Brodkey, are to "observe daily life, interview 
informants, keep field notes, review them, attend group functions, and 
examine whatever artifacts are manifest in the situation." 

Observe Daily Life 

To gather data, I made six visits to the magazine's production site be- 
tween January 27th and April 1st, 1993, totaling 14.5 hours of 
investigation. The Managing Editor preferred the staff not be- observed 
or interviewed during their busy deadline periods. Visits were scheduled 
in advance with a point of contact and several had to be postponed due to 
heavy work commitments of the staff. Therefore, access to observe the 
workplace functioning as a complete entity was limited. Most of the 
people at the magazine were not comfortable being watched while they 
were writing and preferred to share information in the informal interview 
setting. 

Interview Informants 

The most valuable method of data collection consisted of interviews with 
the editorial and writing staff, tl i director of the art department, and the 
Medical Editor, who is also a practicing Doctor of Veterinary Medicine 
and a co-founder of the magazine. These interviews were recorded on 
tape and entered into field notes. The interviews were kept informal but 
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used prepared questions about the production of feature articles, con- 
comitant with spontaneous inquiries into the operation of the magazine 
as a whole. The questions focused primarily on two main points: 

1 . What do you perceive to be the objectives of Equns Magazine? 

2. How do you see your writing and editorial work supporting these 
objectives? 

Additional questions were usually singular to that particular inter- 
viewee's job and to their opinions on various horse-related topics. The 
interviews were conducted privately at the worksite of each person with 
the excepiion of one spontaneous group discussion. 

Attend Group Functions 

During one visit, I was able to observe and join in a brief, informal, group 
question-and-answer session that spontaneously took place in the lunch 
area and dealt with a variety of Equus-related topics. This afforded an 
uncommon opportunity to see group dynamics at work in the staff. It was 
uncommon because usually the people were observed working by them- 
selves in isolated offices and were rarely seen collaborating. 

Examine Artifacts 

The staff members produced textual examples of their work when re- 
quested. A working copy of one of the more technical articles was 
collected, along with samples of the graphic designs generated by the art 
department; various back issues of the magazine for reference purposes; 
and several peripheral text*, which included items such as style guide- 
lines, correspondence, advertising brochures, etc., items that had little or 
nothing to do with the creation of the articles. Reader surveys, sent out 
by the magazine to gather feedback on subscription losses, were also 
made available for this report. Collecting these data according to ethno- 
graphic methodologies provided a detailed look at the use of technical 
information in an entertainment vehicle such as a magazine. 

Results 

Atmosphere and Setting 

Equus Magazine's offices cover half the sixth floor of a small office 
building in Maryland The carpets are plush, the color benign, and the 
nameplates polished brass. The suite is a tasteful, modern, and profes- 
sional setting, suitable for a specialty publication that has won top honors 
in its field for the past ten years. The magazine's most prestigious award, 
a large crystal chalice presented by American Horse Publications for 
Outstanding Magazine of the Year 1976, is discretely displayed at the side 
of the receptionist's desk in the lobby. Classy lithographs of upscale, 
modern horse designs are tastefully arranged throughout the suite. 

The work spaces at Equus are compartmentalized and rather isolated. 
The offices are small, but most have windows. It is interesting to note 
that the Managing Editor, who is on-site Monday through Friday, in 
charge of the daily production of the magazine and an active writer/editor 
as well, has one of the smallest and most cluttered offices available. The 
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rest of the suite contains the art department, accounting offices an ad- 
vertising area, a copy room and file area, an employee lunch/break room 
a mail room, and a circulation department. The employees were dressed 
in a variety of casual styles to suit their personal tastes; no su.ts-and-t.es 
were evident. The entire staff consisted of twenty e.ght people, of whom 
nineteen were women. The overall atmosphere, when I was present, was 
dedicated, capable, cordial, quiet, and slightly reserved. Although people 
were polite and helpful, they did not volunteer many extra deta.ls. This 
made the interviewing process tiresome and about two hours was the 
most productive amount of time to spend at the site during any one visit. 

Equus's Objectives 

According to my research, Equus Magazine's primary objective is to ar- 
ticulate the multi-faceted world of horses for the lay-reader, in order to 
facilitate the horse's health and well-being and to promote its positive 
interaction with people. Equus is a monthly periodical conceived by its 
Editor-in-Chief to be a magazine "about horses, not about events and 
people." Equus is the only magazine that consciously seeks to be an ad- 
vocate of the horse; in this respect, it is unique in its field. Dr. Matthew 
Mackay-Smith, DVM, co-founder and Medical Editor of Equus, states that 
the magazine's objective is to function as 

a bridge between the veterinarian and the horse owner, bringing to 
our readers the expertise of the nation's leading authorities on the 
care and maintenance of the animal, through the talents of writers 
who are able to translate technical information into a language easily 
understood and rapidly absorbed. (Mackay-Smith 6) 

To facilitate this objective, the articles often contain an extensive 
amount of technical and medical information in order to educate the 
reader and promote knowledgeable, effective care of the horse. It is a 
challenge for the editorial staff to create a balance between accurately 
introducing technical data and continuing to entertain their readers. 

Audience 

An analysis of audience demographics reveals a tightly-drawn profile ot a 
well-educated land owner with enough disposable income to afford 
horses. A 1992 subscriber r'.udy conducted by Beta Research defines the 
Equus subscriber as: 

o An experienced horse owner; 96% of their subscribers own 

horses, 61% for more than ten years, 
o Affluent and established; 54% have a household income above 
$50,000 and 70% own 5 or more acres of land, with 26 acres the 
average. 

o Well educated; 72% have attended college and 47% are college 
graduates. 

o The average age of the Equus subscriber is 38 years old. 37% of 
their readers have subscribed to the magazine for more than 5 
years and 20% for more than 10. 
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o According to the Audit Bureau of Circulations, Schaumburg, Illi- 
nois, Equus Magazine has an average paid circulation of 134,135. 

Clearly, this is a well-educated audience, capable of understanding a 
considerable amount of technical writing. But there is a small portion of 
the audience that loses interest, due to the complex subject matter. An 
analysis of the magazine itself is useful in providing a context to under- 
stand why the level of technical writing is necessary in the articles. 

Layout and Design 

Equus Magazine was first published in November, 1977, and has gone 
through two re-designs, the latest in 1991. Today the magazine is a re- 
fined combination of glossy color photos, high-tech graphics, free-hand 
illustrations, well-written text, and useful advertisement, all served up 
monthly in approximately 120 pages of quality paper. 

The primary articles, according to Eq.ius's "Writers' Guidelines," con- 
tain approximately 2,000 to 2,500 words. The topics range from 
biological discussions of a body part or system, like the digestive or re- 
productive system, to subjects such as species adaptation or evolution. 
Other primary articles contain how-to presentations of health care 
strategies or training methods, and human interest stories about famous 
human or equine personalities. Each issue is replete with advertisements 
for every conceivable (and in-conceivable) product available for today's 
horseowner. Products range from the latest in high-tech, ultra-sound leg 
therapy, equine life insurance, and riding vacations in Ireland, to saddles, 
clothes, and pickup trucks. Clearly, Equus Magazine is a product de- 
signed to entertain and sell, as well as to serve as a comprehensive 
pedagogical tool. Its effectiveness in these multiple roles deper.ds on the 
ability of the editors to present scientific and technical data in a format 
that can both entertain and sell the magazine to their audience. 

Writing and Editing 

There are many magazines where little or no in-house writing takes 
place, only the re-writing of free-lance work. At Equus, the editors write 
at least one or two of the primary feature articles and several secondary 
ones for each monthly issue, as well as extensive rewriting and copy 
editing. There are seven people on the editorial staff, ranging from the 
President of the company-who is also the Editor-in-Chief-to the Editorial 
Coordinator-who occasionally writes as well as edits. 

Idea Pool . 

In contrast to the animated brainstorming sessions that take place at 
Baltimore Magazine, as observed by Carla Porter (this volume), the writ- 
ing process at Equus begins with an idea pool formed by the four senior 
editors. They discuss their proposals, together with occasional recom- 
mendations from th 3 readers, staff members, and free-lance contributors, 
whenever they feel it is necessary to generate new topics. From this 
activity, a pool of ideas is formed and tentatively assigned to writers four 
to six months in advance. Some topics go to five or six regular free-lance 
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contributors. The maga- 
zine's "Writers' Guide" 
informs these journalists 
that 

Equus is written in a 
clear, concise, conver- 
sational style. Each 
story maintains the 
tone of one horseman 
sharing information 
with another. The 
complex or technical 
nature of the material 
presented can make 
this a difficult task, 
but Jlquus's intent is to 
offer advice by inform- 
ing without lecturing. 

Use of Rhetorical Theory 
The Managing Editor em- 
phasized in her interview 
that, to have the greatest 
possible affect on their 
readers, the articles must 
be entertaining as well as 
informative. ThusEquus's 
texts are grounded on the 
classical rhetorical theory 
that contends good writing 
should delight as well as 
teach. To maintain the 
magazine's pedagogical objectives, scientific and technical information 
must be included in the articles. Presenting such technical data in a style 
that will also entertain is a serious, on-going challenge. To meet it, the 
writers and editors exploit the story leitmotif. 

The Story Leitmotif 

According to the Medical Editor, most writers new to the Equus philoso- 
phy "fail to lock for the narrative behind the facts." This seems to be an 
anomalous concept for a medical doctor, a type of professional more 
likely to produce work based solely on empirical data. When asked to 
elaborate on this concept, the doctor explained: 

There is always a story behind the technical data. Coming from a 
teaching background, I like our readers to accept a challenge, but 
you have to look for a balance. People will pay more attention to 
stories. Because much of the material we offer free-lance writers has 
a substantial [technical! content, they often treat it as other than a 
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story, or fail to look for a story in it. The story form works. If you 
can't get people to read, you're wasting your time. 
(Taped Interview, April 1, 1993) 

This comment echoes Linda Brodkey, who states, "It could certainly 
be argued that there is a sense in which all scholarly prose is narrated as 
well as written. ..every academic essay could be read as a story told." 
While effective, the story motif alone is not enough to make the audience 
cognizant of the specialized material. Enabling the reader to understand 
the technical vernacular of equine veterinary medicine takes editing 
skills that can eliminate, as Selzer calls it in "A 'Readable' Technical 
Style", "the inappropriate formality that technical writers often strive for 
in an attempt to sound more professional." The non-horse-owning edi- 
tors (about two thirds) are often able to explicate the horse-related 
vernacular that might exclude and confuse the lay-reader. 

The Equus Ethos 

The Managing Editor has the final say over material ready for publica- 
tion. She makes sure a quality is present-collectively referred to by the 
staff as the "Equus Voice." This quality refers to the combined ideals, 
style, and tone of Equus Magazine. The presence of the Equus Voice 
establishes the magazine's ethos; it ensures the high standards set at the 
magazine's inception seventeen years ago are still being maintained. For 
example, in the introductory editorial of the magazine's first edition, the 
editor states: 

The truth, the significance and the economics [of horse ownershipl 
will always be faced squarely in order to give our readers, as horse- 
men and consumers, a clear choice in the matters at hand. 
(Shinitzky Editorial 3) 

One hundred and eighty seven issues later, the audience can see that 
the Equus ethos is still intact when they read an editorial comment con- 
cerning a complex and deadly genetic disease of horses: 

A product [the horses with the disease] in demand is good for the 
economy, but a guiding truth for Equus, and I nope of horse owners, 
is that horses are not a mere commodity and must be treated accord- 
ingly. (Shinitzky "Pondering the Response" 8) 

The consistent presence of this Equus Voice, functioning as an advo- 
cate for horses and owners, appears to be a large part of the m a g^ me s 
successful presentation. Ultimately, the tone with wh.ch Equus ^estab- 
lishes an ethos creates trust and convinces their audience that what s 
important about a topic is being made available to them in the moot accu- 
se and honest presentation possible. The value of this convichon ,s that 
ethos sells; when people trust a product, they continue to buy it. 

The Art Department . . . „. cll _i 

While the written text may be the heart of the magazine it ^ the visual 
images that first catch a reader's attention. In the art ^P^mej J, the 
text is matched with appropriatc^graph ics and illustrations that fulfill all 
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Equus's objectives of teaching, entertaining, and selling. Ideas for illus- 
trating the articles sometimes come from several members of the staff, 
forming one of the few areas of collaboration in the workplace. When 
the graphics are added, a balance is sought between a piece's visual ap- 
peal and its ability to instruct the audience. During my research, there 
appeared to be occasional disagreements between staff members who 
have a more articulated understanding of the technical data and those 
who may be more sensitive to what readers find attractive. The more 
senior editor's opinion seemed to be deferred to. This type of dissension 
appears to be a regular part of the process the editors go through to ar- 
ticulate the technical data. 

Equus uses a number of hand-drawn illustrations, paintings, com- 
puter-generated graphic designs, and photographs in each monthly issue 
in order to fulfill its multiple objectives of teaching, entertaining, and 
selling. Due to the specific and decailed data in most of the articles, the 
graphics are usually generated specifically for each particular piece. The 
Art Director produces most of the drawings freehand and the graphic 
designs are generated with Quark Software on Super-Mac computers. 
Complex textual concepts are usually visually depicted in more than one 
medium to provide readers with as clear and as precise an explanation as 
possible. 

A good example of Equus's ability to unite disparate elements into an 
informative whole is found in the May 1993 issue. An article titled "The 
Improbable Hock" (Moore) is a biologically-centered text, discussing the 
evolution and attributes of the main rear leg joint of the horse. While this 
may no', be a particularly exciting topic in itself to even the most enthusi- 
astic horseperson, the writer finds an entertaining narrative behind the 
data. 

By making use of rhetorical devices such as analogy, comparison, and 
simile, in addition to the testimony of experts in the fields of paleontology, 
natural history, evolution, and veterinary medicine, the Equus writer 
produces a text that is a well-researched and well-written heuristic. When 
bold color graphics are added, an attention-getting story is created that can 
both teach and delight. 

Reader Response 

There is a downside to producing technical articles that Require close 
reading and careful attention, even if the text is well packaged with col- 
orful graphics. Reader surveys conducted by the magazine three months 
earlier indicated that a small segment of Equus's audience found their 
presentation of technical data unappealing. A survey question asked, "In 
general, do you think the articles are too advanced, too introductory, or 
about right?" Out of 139 surveys returned, 108 readers responded to this 
question; there were 17 complaints that the material is "too technical." A 
small but possibly significant percentage of readers experienced some 
degree of discontent with the technical level of the writing, stating that 
the writing is often "too technical" t.id they "lose interest," some to the 
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ooint where they fail to re-subscribe. While there are inherent flaws in 
su^ey methodobgy, as Paul Anderson points out, "the sample of people 
Xd ^respond may not faithfully represent the population under s udy 
Re group of people who actually respond may be "n^Presentatrve 
How?ver P in a competitive field like journalism, a small busmess would 
UteW rive consideration to the results. The cumulate effect of .gnonng 
rSrTomplaints could lead to a reduction in the magazine's emulation 
oveM mrAUhough information was unavailable for this study concern- 
^ anv quaHtative and quantitative analyses applied to the surveys, the 
ediSsured Ze such criticism is taken seriously. It is also not known 
wha^h^ges may result from the implementation of the survey feed- 
back buTthe continued success of the periodical sugges s that serious 
modification of the text is made when necessary to ensure its content and 
presentation continues to entertain and delight its audience. 



Eouus Magazine appears to have remained a viable, marketable commod- 
ftv ^ the competitive journalism field for several reasons. The 
magazine's attention to detail and willingness to take additional steps to 
S h effective transfer of knowledge to its audience allows Equus to 
SHts ob^tives to instruct as well as entertain. A consistent commU- 
«w to their ethical standards reinforces the magazine s role as an 
^oUte «d conUnues to establish trust in their product with their audi- 
eZTiqZs's expertise at researching and presenting a problem ^f om 
ZSnle oersoectives in an entertaining narrative form is the key that 
"pens' the' dS on the technical data for its readers and makes it a sue- 
cessful pedagogical medium. 

The Value of Ethnography 

Utilizing ethnographies as a pedagogical tool incorporates several learn- 
ing s^ateeies into one educational experience. Students must make 
contacts the actual business world in a manner similar to applying for 
a poSfion of employment. 1 see this tasking their organization^ I and 
Jre'aredness skill. Collecting data by using ^"^P^^K 
allowed me to observe multiple ways writing is produced I and use ma 
business setting. Many writing applications ^v ^fJen an em- 
have been overlooked if one were simply a guest, client, or even an em 
ployee in one specific occupation. Observing the 
the texts provided an opportunity to locate theories of technical commu 
nicafion in a real-world context. I was forced to examine how eth cal 
Tssuls problems of collaboration, budget limitations, and time constraints 
affect the writing process in ways that cannot be reproduced in an aca 
demic setting. The only drawback to using f h ^ hl " 
of time required outside of the classroom for planning and execution 
The value of the knowledge gained through ethnographic research may 
be considered time well spent for most students. 
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Introducing Program Knowledge: A Study of What 



Michael CoJson 

University of Maryland at College Park 

lor students of professional writing, doing an ethnography can be an 
extremely valuable experience. It can lead such practical things 
ja. as a job or to connections that can lead to a job (which, needless to 
say a library-research paper would not be able to do), and it also gives 
you a deeper sense of what it is like to be a professional in a particular 
organization. Whether your student wants to be a "professional writer, 
or a professional who writes well, an ethnography gives him or her a 
chance to explore the profession, see what kind of work and writing is 
called for and also see what it takes tq get this work and writing done 
successfully. One can compare the experience of doing an ethnography 
to an internship, but an ethnography has the added benefit that you do 
not really work for the place that you are studying— you do not have to 
xerox and you can come and go whenever you please. 

I knew this pleasure as much as anyone in the class, because I had 
worked at my place of study the summer before as an intern. And it was 
nice not to have to do the xeroxing. But I should say that a much greater 
benefit of doing an ethnography is the intellectual responsibility that 
comes with it. I was forced to think a lot more about the organization. 
Working there before, I had of course thought about the office, but that 
was mostly about my duties and whatever casual observations I made 
about the rest of the office. Doing an ethnography, however, forced me 
to think of the organization as a whole, not only about the work but the 
people doing the work, along with their work habits and their relation- 
ships with each other. When you do a professional writing ethnography, 
you are not just studying written texts, but the writer, the process of 
writing, and the workplace culture that influences these writers and 
texts. Doing ethnography brings to life all of these factors in writing that 
students in classes normally only read about. 

ftflv Ethnography: A Study of Organizational 
Knowledge 

The aspect of writing that I focused on in my ethnography was knowl- 
edge. The importance of knowledge to writing is so fundamental that it 
can go unnoticed. As Teresa Harrison argues, however, what you do 
(writing) depends on what you think (12). Of course, this simple formula 
is complicated by the concept of knowledge, which is no simple concept. 
Much of the epistemological work done in the 20th century has focused 
on knowledge as a social construct, the idea that knowledge is not the 
result of objective observation so much as it is the result of social consen- 
sus (see Farrell, 610). The concept of social knowledge has gained favor 
in literary theory, as we can see in the works of Michel Foucault, among 
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others, and the concept has also gained prominence in the field of pro- 
fessional writing. 

Teresa Harrison, for example, advocates the study of "organizational 
knowledge," the system of beliefs and attitudes that shapes the decision- 
making processes of organizations. Harrision's article is a good review of 
research on organizational knowledge, as well as a good road map for 
future research. Harrison suggests two areas of study: (1) the particular 
cognitive systems of the organization, and (2) the organization's patterns 
of discourse. Studying the organization's cognitive systems reveals the 
ways in which an organization constructs knowledge, stores it, and trans- 
fers it to its new members. Studying the patterns of discourse uncovers 
the ways in which symbols reflect the organization's culture and even 
inculcate newcomers into that culture. Harrison argues for the study of 
organizational knowledge because of the rhetorical insight it gives into 
the organization: "To take seriously the notion of context is to build in 
students an appreciation for the idiosyncratic nature of terminologies, 
semantic systems, beliefs and values, and reasoning processef that char- 
acterize any independent social grouping" (19). 

Taking Harrison's advice, I proceeded to study the organizational 
knowledge of my organization. I followed the first path that Harrison 
delineates for studying organizational knowledge — the ways in which an 
organization constructs, stores, and transfers its knowledge. The organi- 
zation that I studied was a medium-sized Federal agency headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. I focused on the division where 1 had worked the pre- 
vious summer, which is a small, six-member division that handles 
environmental issues. 1 My methodology consisted of studying the divi- 
sion's texts, interviewing its members, and observing daily activities. 

Eventually, 1 realized that assessing the organizational knowledge of a 
small division was still a weighty task for one semester of ethnography; 
and consequently I narrowed my study further to two particular indi- 
viduals and their work reviewing one environmental program. 1 found 
that their knowledge of this program was influenced by different knowl- 
edge contexts — contexts that originate within the organization as well as 
contexts that the professionals brought to the organization. I grouped the 
various influential contexts under one term, "program knowledge," which 
is an individual's understanding of the particular program that he or she 
is working with. For the remainder of this article 1 will sketch out the 
components of program knowledge, as well as demonstrate how program 
knowledge affects an individual's work, whether it be in creating texts or 
in revising them. Once we understand program knowledge, I believe we 
can understand why people think in certain ways and make certain deci- 
sions that affect both their writing and their work. 
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Background Information: The Program and Review 

Process 

I regret not being able to be more concrete in my description of the pro- 
gram and work of this particular division, but at the same time the 
program and work of this division is very technical and in many ways (as 
my classmates frequently informed me) not very interesting. Suffice it to 
say that the program was set up by a Federal regulation allowing private 
firms to voluntarily alleviate the environmental impacts that their opera- 
tions cause by proposing various mitigation measures, which, if accepted, 
may receive Federal funding. The private firm, usually through an envi- 
ronmental consultant, conducts a study of the impacted area, then 
develops a list of mitigation measures. 

Once this study is completed, the private firm submits the program to 
the agency for Federal approval. This agency is set up like other agen- 
cies in tha*. it has various regional offices throughout the country. The 
private firms submit their programs to these regional offices for initial 
review. The regional offices then review the program and write up a 
draft of what is called the "record of approval," in which they summarize 
the proposed measures and write an initial determination approving or 
disapproving the measures. When the regions complete this initial re- 
view, they forward the program and record of approval to the 
headquarters in Washington for review. 

At this point, the division which I studied reviews and revises the re- 
gion's determinations. The program and accompanying record of 
approval then goes to either Tom or Bruce, the two division staff mem- 
bers who do most of the headquarters review work for this program. 
Either Tom or Bruce reads the program submissions to see if they concur 
with the regional determinations, then if necessary revises the record of 
approval to match the determinations. Once their work is done they for- 
ward the program and the revised record of approval to Maureen, their 
supervisor, who reviews the program and record of approval as well. 
After reviewing the program she forwards it to the agency's political and 
legal offices who check for any political or legal trouble spots. When the 
legal office gives their endorsement, the approval finally becomes offi- 
cial. Headquarters then informs the region of the official determinations, 
and the region informs the private firm of the agency's decisions. 

My "view" of the process was limited to this particular division, par- 
ticularly the work done by Bruce, Tom, and Maureen. 1 could not witness 
how the regions made their determinations, nor could I witness what the 
political or legal offices did with the programs once they got them. My 
emphasis, however, was not on the process as a whole, but the knowl- 
edge of the program as exhibited by Tom and Bruce. The fact that they 
spent most of their time reviewing and revising also made the study of 
knowledge seem logical because, obviously, it takes knowledge to decide 
if somebody is wrong. Certainly, the initial regional-private firm interac- 
tion would have made for a good rhetorical study, as would the high 
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stress atmosphere of the headquarters' political and legal offices (if I 
could stomach it). But 1 chose instead a more humble, but in other ways 
more satisfying subject: two individuals and their daily struggles with 
their occupation. Even with this particular division there were many 
examples of rhetorical actions that I could study (such as environmental 
policy papers or their work with environmental impact statements), but 
since the semester was short I chose to work with an area of rhetoric that 
greatly interests me, knowledge. 

Program Knowledge 

Now that we have a general understanding of the program and the re- 
view process, we can examine the mental tools that Tom and Bruce bring 
to their own review process. I refer to these mental tools with the collec- 
tive term "program knowledge." Program knowledge is a unique 
cognitive system in that it is completely directed toward one particular 
organizational activity, in this case, the review of a Federal environ- 
mental program. It is important to see program knowledge as at once a 
general and specific term. Generally speaking, program knowledge re- 
flects the entire knowledge a person has, along with his or her capacity to 
learn, and the ways he or she learns (knowledge of any one thing will be 
dependent on a person's entire cognitive make-up). At the same time, 
however, when we study program knowledge we are studying a person s 
knowledge as it relates to a particular program (or, if you're unhappy 
with this Federal term, any other singular work activity). All in all, pro- 
gram knowledge is a practical term, a working term— good for managers 
or trainers when they need to assess how a person understands a particu- 
lar task. 

Tom and Bruce, for instance, must draw upon their program knowl- 
edge of this particular environmental program in order to review the 
region's record of approval and thus give headquarters' sanction to the 
program. As I said before, program knowledge is a collective term; and 
in cataloging the different sources of program knowledge, I realized that 
each seemed to fit into one of three general categories: organizational 
guidance, individual qualities, and developed skills. 
Organizational Guidance 

Organizational guidance is the formal training that the agency gives any- 
one who will work on the program. This formal training usually begins 
by having the reviewer read the regulation that gave birth to the program 
and continually regulates it. Other agency regulations or environmental 
regulations may also apply, so they will have to be read as well. 

Of course, anyone who has ever read a Federal regulation knows how 
impossible it is to read. Fortunately, the agency will send those members 
who will work with the program to a special training course on the pro- 
gram. This course will explain and contextualize the regulation and 
related regulations. After this course, the agency member enters the 
"real world" of program review. I will talk more about the program 
knowledge learned through actually doing it in a later section. As far as 
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organizational guidance is concerned, however, the formal training a 
Sver will git after he or she starts reviewing is either through wntten 
Guidance or through an annual environmental conference given by head- 
SS? Depending on the level of experience of the reviewer, wntten 
Sn?e and these yearly conferences will serve to eUher build a frame 
Kerens for future work with the program or enhance the program 
knowledge that already exists. 

Organizational guidance may seem simple and hardly worth mention- 
ing bTslill it is very important. Formal training is the foundation or 
program knowledge-it is what everyone will refer to in their mind. Un- 
fortSely^ organizational guidance is the first thing to go when the 
budgeUs cut Since it costs to fly people around the country to do noth- 
ing more productive than learn, training is a juicy targe for budget 
a^alySs This year, for instance, the division was forced to cancel its 
environmental conference. There are other ways to learn the program, 
of course, but there is nothing like a good head start. 

SrTt^TfTrogram knowledge that I mapped out had to do with 
Ldi^al^ualities. I feel that the study of organizational knowledge is 
not complete unless we recognize that individuals are different and proc- 
1 information in different ways. Individual J^*JJJ«^ «» 
perception of data as well as work habits, which in turn afto thewA 
that is done. The two individual qualities that I focused on (and I believe 
there could be more) are disciplinary background and personality type. 

n. g ., p ,,n^ Background. Focusing on ^^^^"^^ 
from the idea that anyone who studies or works in one particular field for 
a Ha enough time will adopt a world view that is characteristic of his or 
nerfield Ma^iy natural scientists, for instance, will 
„ S of empirical reality, whereas political scient, sts will ee the 
woridTn terms of political motivations. Kenneth Burke called tins phe- 
^menon Seeing the world in a particular way a person's - termimsUc 
«reeT" after an incident where he saw that the same object looked dif- 
ferent through different photographic lenses (45). 

Both Tom and Bruce exemplified, through their words and actions, 
• ImirLic screens Tom comes from a political science back- 
groundTd^ iSy Iware of the political nature : of the agency 
For example, Tom is aware that some regions have a "facilitator^ rela 
tionshirwith the private companies that they work with and will 
ESKrto push through metres that are somewhat questionab^ 
Tom takes such political motives into consideration every time he reviews 
a region's record of approval. 

Bruce, on the other hand, is a biologist, and so comes from a science 
background. Bruce seems to bet.ay his term nist, c -cw» £ n he 
comes across a difficult measure. He tends to b f*™**** T *£*"Z 
answer that he is not getting. In this sense he do not quite ^ize^at 
approving a measure that will possibly reduce harm to the environment is 
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in the realm of the probable and therefore arguable either way. As Tom 
said to me in a discussion about knowledge, scientists and engineers tend 
to think that "the answer is in the back of the book." As a result, Bruce 
seems to place a lot of weight on his own competency. He feels that 
"making the wrong call" is an almost damnable offense. 

In terms of program knowledge, disciplinary background influences 
the way information is perceived. Bruce, for instance, does not suspect 
the region's political motives, and consequently sees their mistakes as 
simple difficulties with the material. In such a political organization, 
Bruce may benefit by developing a better political sense. 

Personality Type . Another individual quality that affects the way infor- 
mation is gathered and perceived is personality type. Jensen and 
DiTiberio have bridged personality theory with composition, and here 1 
borrow from their work to help fill out my theory of program knowledge. 
Jensen and DiTiberio take their personality theory from Jung and par- 
ticularly Myers, who delineate four "bi-polar dimensions:" 

o Extraversion — Introversion 
© Sensing — Intuition 
o Thinking— Feeiing 

Judging — Perceiving (286) 

I didn't actually administer the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator test, but 
from my own intuition and through their self-assessments, 1 was able to 
determine where Tom and Bruce's personalities fell along the lines of 
these dimensions. I focused on the Extraversion — Introversion and 
Sensing — Intuition dimensions, because I thought these dimensions were 
particularly indicative of the respondent's work processes. According to 
Jensen and DiTiberio, the Extraversion — Introversion dimension 
"identifies a person's general orientation toward life" (288). Extraverts 
favor interacting with people, whereas introverts favor reflection. Just as 
Tom and Bruce differed in their disciplinary orientations, they also dif- 
fered in this dimension. Tom is an extravert; he prefers talking out his 
problems (even if they are not all that problematic) and spends much 
more time on the telephone than Bruce. Bruce, on the other hand, is an 
introvert, more likely to have things secure in his mind before he speaks. 
Bruce agreed with this assessment and said that this gives him problems 
in meetings, particularly with his supervisor, Maureen. 

The two respondents also differed in the Sensing— Intuition dimen- 
sion, which, like disciplinary background, indicates ways of perceiving 
information. According to Jensen and DiTiberio, sensing types prefer to 
be "concrete, detail-oriented, and matter of fact, while intuitives are seen 
as abstract, idea-oriented, and imaginative" (290). Bruce is certainly a 
sensing type. When he studies a program, he takes extensive notes, tak- 
ing in as much information as he can. Tom, on the other hand, is more 
intuitive— he looks hardest at certain areas that he sees as most impor- 
tant. 
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How do personality types affect the respondents' program knowledge? 
Since answers to some difficulties may be in the realm of agency collabo- 
ration more so than in the actual regulation, Tom seems to have an 
advantage with his interactive personality. Bruce's sensing preference 
probably also hinders him to the extent that he does not naturally dis- 
criminate between details-a case of not seeing the forest for the trees. 
At the same time, Bruce's detail-oriented manner of study is certainly 
important for studying complex programs. When Bruce develops a better 
sense of discriminating information, his exacting method of study will 
benefit him tremendously. 

Personality and disciplinary backgrounds are both factors that influ- 
ence how a worker works, but in no way are such dispoations 
deterministic. Once can develop what one lacks, as well as further de- 
velop strengths that he or she naturally has. Supervisors benefit from an 
understanding of personality types and terministic screens for several 
S2S«r<l> they understand their employees better, (2) they can get a 
better idea of where an employee can improve, and (3) they can appreci- 
ate and utilize the employee's already formed strengths. 

Developed Skills w „ , , , . , 

The last area of program knowledge is what I call (for lack of a better 
buzzword) "developed skills.'' Developed skills refers to the program 
knowledge a person gains from doing the job and thus corresponds to a 
higher level of program knowledge. 1 divided these developed skills into 
three areas: knowledge thai is gained through experience, knowledge 
that is "accessed," and influential knowledge. 

EttoartencB . In some ways experience is related to organizational guid- 
ance because it refers to knowledge learned through interaction with 
others in the organization. Knowledge gained through experience . how- 
ever, is received through informal interaction, not through the formal 
processes of organizational guidance. A case in point wou d be the feed- 
back one receives on a particular record of approval. Wlth " °f 
interaction comes natural instruction. For instance even though Bruce 
tends to scrutinize each program, he has developed a sense of what to 
look for when beginning to read the program. Also, Bruce s pohtical 
consciousness has been raised to a certain extent in realizing that private 
firms will try to use Federal money for increasing their productive capac- 
ity, rather than improving the environment. The government will fand a 
company in order to improve its facilities, but only if the action will limit 
damage to the environment. When these companies request funding the 
agency has to be sure that they are not trying to improve therr facilities 
just to make more money. Through interaction with Maureen and others 
in the division, Bruce has developed a healthy suspicion of private com- 
pany funding requests, especially when they could cost the government a 
lot of money. 

It is important to note as well that through experience, fflJ^JJ "*" 
learn organizational objectiv es. Bruce has made some reasonable de- 
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terminations that were overruled by Maureen because they did not fit 
what the agency wanted to do. Bruce has said that as an environmental- 
ist he has been frustrated by some of these agency decisions; but whether 
he agrees with them or not, as his experience increases so will his 
.knowledge of agency prerogatives. 

Accessed Knowledge . Sometimes Bruce or Tom will run across a 
problem or area of knowledge that they have never dealt with before. At 
this point it is necessary to access knowledge, that is, find some method 
or person that will furnish the information needed. For this environ- 
mental review process, Bruce and Tom will tap information from various 
sources, including written and empirical sources. The most important 
source of knowledge, however, is other people. 

The world is full of specialists, and if ycu cannot afford to take a crash 
course in historical landmark protection, the chances are that there is 
someone out there who did take that course and can answer your ques- 
tions. The trick is knowing who to ask. Tom stresses this ability (and 
this may be another reason why he spends much of his time on the 
phone). In fact, Tom has such a social constructionist view of knowledge 
that he believes that, for his job, a scientific background is not necessary. 
Tom feels that the ability to find people who know the answers and syn- 
thesize what they have to say is more important than empirical ability. 
As a matter of fact, he informed this ethnographer that he could make me 
"a haz mat (hazardous materials) specialist in a year," which is kind of 
scary when you think about it. 2 

Influential Knowledge . There is one more element of developed skills 
that I should mention; and in some ways, this phenomenon may be the 
most useful. People seem to like new, helpful ideas — ideas that seem to 
apply to their needs or perhaps give them some sort of advantage. A 
good way to understand this phenomenon is through analogy. Let us say 
a football coach is watching Monday Night Football. He or she watches 
two very good teams and suddenly realizes that one coach is employing a 
brilliant new innovation. The broadcasters discuss the play for the rest of 
the evening and show the replay several times. The coach watching at 
home is enamored by the innovation and envisions his or her own team 
succeeding with the same innovation. 

This new knowledge of football, which we can call "Monday Night 
Football knowledge," strikes at the heart of knowledge as a social con- 
struct. Through media (rhetorical) influence, we suddenly have a bright 
new idea of how to play football. To put this into a concrete experience, 1 
recall a conversation that I had with Tom about knowledge. As I men- 
tioned earlier, Tom believes that accessing those with knowledge is of 
key importance. He got this idea from a book he read, Thomas Kuhn's 
The Structure of Scientific Revolutions. Another important idea he took 
from this book was the idea of paradigms, which are essentially modes of 
thinking. Tom told me, in reference to the regions' political stances, that 
each region has its own paradigm. Kuhn's book also gave him the idea 
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that, scientists and engineers "look for the answer in the back of the 
book." Apparently, he found many answers in a book of his own. At any 
rate, Tom's Monday Night Football knowledge has provided him with a 
useful way to approach his work 

The Difficulties with Reviewing this Program 

In the entire scheme of the division, this program that Tom and Bru:e 
work on is the lowest priority. It is less time consuming to review than 
other environmental projects, and it is less likely to be "hung up in the 
higher levels of agency review. This is why Tom and Bruce, the two 
newest members of the division, are assigned the bulk of the programs to 
review. 

This is not to say, however, that reviewing this program is easy. If we 
measure difficulties in terms of revisions— either Tom's and Bruce's re- 
visions to the regional records of approval or Maureen's revisions to 
Tom's and Bruce's records— then we find that this low key program does 
indeed provide difficulties to those who work with it. According to both 
Tom and Bruce, they revise (and in this sense, I mean turn oyer or sig- 
nificantly alter the region's determination) at least 25% of the time. 

Two areas of difficulty that Tom and Bruce stressed are facility im- 
provements and real estate acquisition. We have already discussed 
improving a corporation's facilities in order to make them more environ- 
mentally sound (the difficulty here being able to tell if the firm requests 
funding for environmental gain or financial gain). Real estate acquisition 
is even more difficult for agency staff members to grasp. Private firms 
may decide that the only way to improve the surrounding environment is 
to buy up the affected land and move the residents to a more compatible 
area The Federal government will help fund these projects. Unfortu- 
nately, there are different situations requiring different real estate actions 
and the regulations guiding these actions are not very clear. The division 
used to employ a real estate specialist named Jack. Jack's program 
knowledge of real estate acquisition and relocation assistance was para- 
mount—in fact, he wrote the agency's guidance for handling real estate 
issues. Unfortunately for the agency, Jack retired in December of 1992 
(now he works as a heavily-paid real estate consultant for various firms). 

Another difficulty that neither Bruce nor Tom mentioned, but was 
apparent when I compared the regions' records of approval with the di- 
vision's records of approval, is the "technical error." By technical error I 
mean determinations that are not consistent vith the actual regulation or 
previous agency determinations. For example, a region may approve a 
measure that headquarters only approves "in part" or "on certain condi- 
tions." This technical difficulty of not quite understanding what the 
regulations say the agency should do also affects Tom and Bruce, as we 
can see from some of Maureen's comments. Maureen's buzzword seems 
to be "consistency." Many of her marginal comments stressed the ques- 
tion of whether a certain determination was consistent with previous 
agency decisions. 
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Maureen's program knowledge of this particular program is incompa- 
rable. If you are unwilling to call someone the "primary author" of a 
regulation because of all the bureaucratic collaboration that goes into 
writing it, then you could still call Maureen the "primary collaborator." 
According to Bruce, Maureen "just sees things" that others do not, and 
this is why she can tell what is or is not consistent. Tom said that 
Maureen's cognitive level was "at least two levels" above his. 

One interesting feature of Maureen's advanced program knowledge is 
understanding measures in context, which proves to be a difficulty for 
those with lesser program knowledge. Bruce, for instance, created a 
reference guide of previously approved and disapproved measures in 
order to guide Tom and himself when they are straggling over particular 
measures. Even though this reference guide does help with measures at 
a certain level of difficulty, it has failed to provide the correct (correct in 
terms of Maureen's program knowledge) determination in some more 
difficult cases. The reference guide may indicate that a particular meas- 
ure has "historical precedent" elsewhere, but Maureen can understand 
the measure in its own context and thus see how it would or would not fit 
previous agency decisions. 

Of course, there is a level of difficulty that goes beyond Maureen's 
program knowledge. Real estate difficulty seems to reach this dizzying 
height the most. When faced with such problems, the only recourse is 
through collaboration with the legal division, policy division, the regions, 
and others who could add to the solution. At this point, program knowl- 
edge is created through high-level interaction. Later, however, this 
knowledge may become standard program knowledge, even finding itself 
in training courses some day. 

Recommendations and Reflections 

I believe that if we understand program knowledge and its role in an 
employee's success, then not only can we limit the number of mistakes 
made when reviewing the program (which is certainly a production goal), 
but we can also understand our employees better, strengthen their weak- 
nesses, and limit their frustrations (all of which should be manageme.it 
goals). I say "limit" purposefully here. I do not pretend that an under- 
standing of program knowledge will cure all professional writing 
problems. After assessing the difficulties with reviewing the program, it 
only seemed natural that 1 should try to develop strategies to overcome 
these problems. Truthfully, however, I can only provide recommenda- 
tions for some of the difficulties and for others merely note their 
existence and reflect on their origins. At any rate, I feel! that all of these 
difficulties (whether fixable or not) can be viewed within the context of 
program knowledge. The recommendations (and reflections) 1 have to 
make concern three main areas: written guidance, experience, and man- 
agement techniques. 
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Written Guidance 

As I indicated in the section on difficulties, the problems with reviewing 
this particular program occur at different levels of difficulty. For the 
problems of lesser difficulty, I suggest that we turn to the first area of 
program knowledge, which I called "organizational guidance." As I 
wrote in that section, there are different kinds of organizational guid- 
ance, but here I want to focus on written guidance, because the division 
can provide written guidance cheaply and without the help of outside 
parties, such as training consultants. 

As Paradis, Dobrin, and Miller point out, "Written messages can be 
retrieved at will in their exact ordinal form" (289). This permanent qual- 
ity of written guidance is its greatest asset; it is a reference guide, a 
storehouse of information. In no stretch of the imagination could you say 
that this agency overlooks written guidance; however, writing guidance is 
never a priority. At the time of this writing, Tom had hazardous materi- 
als guidance waiting to be finished. Bruce had wetlands guidance to 
finish, and Maureen had drafts of different guidance topics sitting on her 
desk waiting to be read. There are no deadlines for guidances, so they 
can be shelved in a moment's notice. Usually the day-to-day review work 
takes precedence over writing guidance. The end result of this natural 
hierarchy, however, is that field workers lack specific guidance-their 
level of program knowledge becomes much lower; and, as a result, there 
is greater potential for mistakes. 
Experience 

These recommendations are for Bruce, our introverted biologist, but can 
apply to anyone. The difficulties that I saw with Bruce and his work with 
the program seemed to come from his individual qualities, specifically his 
scientific background, which left him unprepared for the political side of 
his business. Bruce seemed to have trouble understanding that there 
were some measures that were not, objectively speaking, right or wrong, 
but subject to interpretation. Unfortunately, when Bruce made the wrong 
interpretation he felt as if he simply got the answer wrong; and this 
shook his confidence in his own intelligence. Certainly there would be 
times when Bruce misses something, as is natural with anyone. As I have 
mentioned before, however, there were also times when his interpreta- 
tions were reasonable but were overturned by Maureen, who, with her 
interaction with agency policy makers, was more in tune to agency ob- 
jectives. Unfortunately, this rejection of Brace's well-thought-out 
determinations aiso bruised his intellectual confidence. 

It is important for Bruce to understand, first and foremost, the politi- 
cal nature of his organization. He needs to realize that sometimes there 
are no right or wrong issues, but arguable positions. More importantly, 
however, Brace has to realize that his interpretations will almost always 
carry less weight than those of the people above him. It is the nature of 
any hierarchy for those below to be frustrated with those above, but this 
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frustration should not signify a lack of intelligence. What Bruce lacks is 
power. 

With experience, Bruce will learn these things. I am not that optimis- 
tic to think that by understanding the difficulties he will no longer be 
frustrated. People have been trying to come up with a cure for that old 
hierarchy feeling for years now, and it is not an easy sickness to stop (or 
even relieve). Until Bruce understands the political side of his business, 
however, he will not even understand the roots of his frustrations. 

Management Techniques 

People tend to expect a lot from management-continually thinking of 
more things that they can do to make professional lives easier-but this is 
only because managers seem to have the power to do something about it. 
Just as in my recommendations to Bruce, my recommendations to 
Maureen will be mixed with reflections on the absence of solutions. In 
any case, there are things Maureen can do as Bruce's supervisor that will 
help him with his difficulties. First, I think that any manager would 
benefit from understanding the effect that professional background and 
personality type have on the ways employees process information and 
make decisions. If an employee seems to be having a particular difficulty 
with an aspect of the work, a manager should start 'looking for the an- 
swer by seeing if the employee's mind is oriented to the knowledge that 
is needed to do the work. 

Another thing that Maureen-and other managers-can do is soften the 
hierarchical blow when she revises Bruce's work. Corrections that need 
to be made should always be made; but, when it sep'.-.is like Bruce's de- 
termination was entirely reasonable, then she should iet him know that 
his thinking is correct but for this reason of policy she needs to go in a 
different direction. 

Again, these strategies are not cure-alls. It will take an enormous 
amount of sensitivity for managers to keep everyone's possible differ- 
ences in mind (especially when they may not realize that they exist-how 
many people do know about the Myers-Briggs test?). Moreover, it will 
take a whole lot of interpersonal skill to let someone down lightly when 
he or she is not quite in line with agency's objectives. It is easy to fault 
managers; but, to be fair, we must recognize the constraints on their 
abilities as well. In Maureen's- case, her responsibilities include supervis- 
ing all division work, writing environmental policy statements for the 
agency, handling the administrative work for the division, and partaking 
in various intergovernmental environmental committees. It is hard to 
blame her for not being up on her Kenneth Burke. To include one last 
source of frustration, even if Maureen were aware of the causes of her 
workers' limitations, there may be no way of improving them. Nothing 
can be more frustrating than watching a person make the same mistakes. 

Without trying to sound too fatalistic, there are many problems which 
cannot be solved. But this is an important conclusion in itself. If your 
students go into real live workplaces to study writing, then they will soon 
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realize that they are studying people. They may not be as lucky a" I was 
with my respondents— Tom was very amusing and talkative, and Bruce 
was very helpful and honest— but they will quickly realize that writing 
does not come from pens or computers but from humans in real live 
situations. Writing this article, I feel relieved from the consultant's bur- 
den of making everything "fixable." I hope, however, that my concept of 
program knowledge will prove useful for understanding why people 
make certain decisions or experience certain frustrations. This will be 
valuable knowledge for me as I proceed with my own career. Chances 
are your students will find similar benefits from their experience. 

Motes 

1 For this article I decided not to reveal the agency or the names of those who took 
part in my study. My article has nothing in it that could damage the agency or 
the division (since 1 focused on the organizational knowledge of a few employ- 
ees rather than any heavy political Issues), but since 1 pry Into my respondents' 
work habits and, to a limited degree, their psychology, I felt that it would be best 
to conceal their names out of respect for their privacy. 

2 It is important to note that introverts will have a natural difficulty in accessing 
knowledge or "networking." Bruce, the introvert, said that he would call some- 
one when he needed a specific answer, but also said that he regretted not feeling 
comfortable talking out his ideas (and thus acquiring knowledge) beforehand. 
What Introverts lack in networking skills they usually make up for with critical 
thinking skills, but it is Important for them to know the benefits of accessing 
knowledge. With effort they will gradually become more comfortable with gath- 
ering information from others. 
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Th® Effects of Organizational Hispapcfoy on 
Hve Writing and Ethnographic 



Public Affaire Branch 1 
Holly D. Stewart 

University of Maryland at College Park 

P~pp?he purpose of my limited ethnography at a Government Research 
\ Laboratory (GRL) Public Affairs Branch (PAB) located in Washing- 
JL ton, D.C., is to study the effects of hierarchical power on 
collaborative writing. The following study of collaborative writing in- 
cludes an audience analysis of two aspects of public affairs, external and 
internal relations. 

External media relations mainly included press releases on two topics, 
award/promotion recipients and new scientific discoveries or develop- 
ments. Interestingly, almost all of the press releases were recycled and 
printed in Labnews, the lab-wide bi-weekly newspaper. While the con- 
tent of the press releases remained the same for Labnews as for external 
media, emphasis changed-the press releases focused on what, the tech- 
nology, while the Labnews articles focused on who, the scientist. 

One of the most important components of internal relations is the 
monthly report. The monthly report was a group effort with each special- 
ist covering his or her area of expertise. The Deputy Public Affairs 
Officer (DPAO) was responsible for writing an executive summary, as- 
sembling and editing the document, and presenting the final version to 
the Public Affairs Officer (PAO) for further input, review, and approval. 
The monthly report was distributed to those people in the approval chain, 
culminating in the executive directorate. The monthly report was also 
disseminated to the division heads who chose whether or not to route the 
monthly report to the branch level. 

Although the press releases were tracked by a clipping service which 
monitored specialty newspapers as well as large media sources, little 
follow-up analysis was done by the public affairs branch. On the other 
hand, the office felt the monthly report was crucial. The DPAO said the 
monthly report was a matter of "survival"; the monthly report was the sole 
means to justify the office's existence to those people higher up in the 
laboratory hierarchy. 

In a private public relations firm, getting and keeping many diverse 
clients is a priority. However, in a government agency, the laboratory in 
this case, the public affairs office's single client becomes all the more 
important. 

Although maintaining and extending external media relations should 
be the main objective of all public affairs offices, my study Indicates that 
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internal validation of this government public affairs office via the 
monthly report takes precedence. 

Collaborative Writing Research 

Collaborative writing in the workplace is a -fact of life; 1 (Ede and Uns- 
ford; Weinman). According to Ede and Unsford, two types of 
collaborative writing occur, horizontal writ.ng-wh.ch occurs among 
peers-and vertical writing-which occurs among unequals-w th.n the 
hSr^hy In a study entitled "The Reciprocal Relationsh.p of Workplace 
Culture and Review," Susan Weinman identifies two areas for further 
research which are the basis of my ethnography: 

. descriptive studies that focus on workplace processes in organi- 
zations s | . . 

• studies that focus on individual processes within organizations. 

In mv ethnographic study, collaborative efforts at the organizational level 
are illuminated by case studies which reveal workplace writing values. 

Organizational Hierarchy of a Government 
Research Laboratory (GRL) 

The Government Research Laboratory (GRL) I studied is located ^ in 
Washington, D.C., and is a U.S. military mult.-d.sc.pl.nary scientific re- 
search laboratory. Established in 1923, GRL now employs more than 
5,000 government and contract workers under seven directorates com- 
posed of several hundred employees each : 

• Executive Directorate 

• Business and Operations Directorate 

• General Science and Technology Directorate 

• Warfare and Systems and Sensors Research Directorate 

. Materials and Science and Component Technology Directorate 

• [A specific] Science and Technology Directorate 

• The [Service] Center for Space Technology 

Each GRL directorate is composed of divisions consisting of a few 
hundred employees each. For example, the Executive Directorate , has 
one division called the Command Support Division (CSD), of which the 
public affairs office is a branch. Each branch, ranging from ten to fifty 
employees, is further broken down into sections of one to ten people. 

In relation to other GRL branches, the public affairs branch is small 
This public affairs branch has twelve employees and two sections, media 
relations and the sole historian, Dr. Kiln. The media relations component 
(involving eleven employees) includes 

• the lab-wide newspaper, Labnews 

• the lab-wide advertiser, Billboard 

• the Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) Office 

• the GRL Television Network (GTN) 
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Evolution of the Government Research Laboratory (GRL) Public 
Affairs Branch . . 

In the 1940's the Technical Information Division (TID) was created to 
maintain documentation, to make graphics for reports, and to serve as an 
information source for the laboratory. In 1948 or 1949, the public affairs 
branch was created within this division. At first, the public affairs branch 
was an in-house record-keeping activity which maintained a low profile 
because of the sensitive nature of the scientific research being done at 
the time. Up until 1980-1982, the laboratory maintained a low profile not 
only because of the research being done but because the people in man- 
agement were conservative. From the 1940s to the 1970s, the laboratory 
did not have the competition that it does now. 

In the 1980s, about the same time that the laboratory started gaining 
greater visibility, Jake Gelston came on board as the public affairs officer 
(PAO). At this time, GRL management began to include the public affairs 
branch in decision-making processes, gave them "heads ups,** and got 
them involved with issues. By the early 1990s the GRL public affairs 
branch had become an important decision and policy maker which re- 
flects the office's autonomy. 

According to PAO Jake Gelston, "free reign" over internal and exter- 
nal relations has coincided with the reorganization of the laboratory. The 
public affairs branch has moved from the Technical Information Division 
(TID) to the Command Support Division (CSD). As part of CSD, the pub- 
lic affairs branch is now officially part of the GRL management team, 
placing it higher up in the GRL hierarchy. However, this power places 
the office in a precarious position. As PAO Jake Gelston says, "You cant 
get cocky. If you mess up, it's usually big time. The whole world knows 
about it." 

A Portrait of the GRL Public Affairs Officer (PAO) 

"If anything goes bad, I did it. If anything goes semi-good, then we 
did it. If anything goes real good, then you did it." 

—Bear Bryant 

A plaque with this Bear Bryant quotation hangs on the wall opposite 
the desk of GRL PAO Jake Gelston's desk and stands for hi.- professional 
credo. According to PAO Jake Gelston, he worked his way up the GRL 
ladder of success from being a machinist's apprentice in 1959 to PAO by 
the early 1980s. PAO Jake Gelston has self admittedly learned his les- 
sons from the school of hard knocks and so he values quality and 
accuracy most. 

PAO Jake Gelston's Office as a Symbol of Organization 
The public affairs branch morning staff meeting occurs at about 9:00 a.m. 
in PAO Jake Gelston's office. Jake Gelston's organized office epitomizes 
the meticulous methodology with which every task is approached. Be- 
hind Jake Gelston's desk is a dry-erase priority task board with the 
following main headings: ' 
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• priority 

• task 

• cognizant personnel 

• status 

« targeted completion date 

The priority task board serves as a tracking device for press releases 
in progress. For example, some press releases are "working" and some 
are "in the (approval) chain." 

Next to Jake Gelston's priority task board is his huge government- 
issue wall calendar. Jake Gelston fills in important events on the calen- 
dar in black pen and circles the most important events in yellow 
highlighter. Annual leave and sick leave for each public affairs branch 
employee is also tracked on this calendar. On his desk, Jake Gelston has 
folders or large binders for each issue divided into tabbed sections. Fold- 
ers for smaller topics have key words on important issues, dates, and 
names written in black ink on the front cover. Important notations are 
circled in yellow highlighter. Jake Gelston also keeps his daily appoint- 
ment calendar and writes down what he does each day. He has been 
doing this for twelve years. 

Organizational Changes Affecting Public Affairs Branch Staff 
In the first staff meeting I attended, PAO Jake Gelston stressed that the 
office's tasks are more organized than when I worked with the public 
affairs branch in 1988-1990. Each worker now has a definitive beat. 
Recently, the public affairs branch separated from TID, and they pre- 
pared their first line-by-line budget for FY-93 (fiscal year 1993). This 
means that the office has better developed plans more autonomy and 
knows in advance what pro-active activities will take place. Lay-out and 
design of Labnews is done on PageMaker, saving time , and 1 making : the 
office more "high tech." The outmoded UniSystern network computers 
have been replaced with IBM's equipped with WordPerfect. 

GRL's new base commander, Captain Gains, is more pro-active than 
pasfcap IT At GRL, the tour of duty for the average cap fan , u . one , to 
ihree years, and some captains are promoted after their time at GRL. 
Captain Gains hopes to change public opinion of the 1*^1 
in? environmental, health, and human applications of R&D ( Rese *™ 
L7d Sopment)' project, Furthermore, the captain ;««-"JJ^ 
ducer of Good Morning America; and recently she got the laboratoryi 
six minute spot on the show highlighting high temperature -uperconduc^ 
torsTrlTS). Synthetic blood work, and industrial diamonds made from 
sewer gas. - 
Captain Gains has also personally contacted Kathleen Matthews^of 
Working Woman about doing a segment on GRL women. R« ent1 ^ 
^ Affairs Specialist (PAS) Dana Mack spent a week gathering names 
biographTes. and pictures so that a package of material could be sent 
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Kathleen Matthews. When asked why the captain is so interested in 
GRL's image, PAO Jake Gelston offers two answers: 

• Department of Defense (DoD) cutbacks have jeopardized the 
laboratory's stability, and positive media will enhance public per- 
ceptions of government and GRL work. 

• The captain wants to be promoted. 

The Atmosphere and Priorities of the Daily GRL Public Affairs Branch 
Staff Meeting 

The daily GRL public affairs branch sta;f meeting is a time of casual in- 
formation exchange and status reports on pending tasks. Several times 
during each half hour meeting PAO Jake Gelston would stop and explain 
a term for me or bring me up to speed on the topics discussed. Only 
Public Affairs Specialists (PAS) and the historian attend the morning 
meetings: 

• Deputy Public Affairs Officer (DPAO) Donald Bates 

• PAS Dana Mack 

• PAS Jane Sanchez 

• Historian Dr. Kiln 

The dress code of the GRL public affairs staff is casual. For instance, 
PAS Dana Mack often wears slacks and a nice blouse while DPAO Don- 
ald Bates will wear khakis and a sweater. PAO Jake Gelston often wears 
a suit and tie because he regularly meets with upper management, but 
even he wore jeans and a t-shirt when he was to visit a remote GRL work 
site. 

For the most part, the public affairs staff does not meet with outside 
media. They set up interviews, give tours, and escort special visitors; but 
their one-on-one contact with external media is limited. As PAO Jake 
Gelston says, 99% of the office's phone calls are from laboratory person- 
nel who have questions or requests. 

The atmosphere of the meeting is reflective of the relaxed and jovial 
attitude of the workers. When I told DPAO Donald Bates that I would be 
observing the public affairs branch for a project on professional writing, 
he joked, "Does this mean we have to do actual work?" 

During the meetings, PAO Jake Gelston will begin by telling about 
tasks that he has been working on. Next, he will move on to media 
alerts. When the. media contact his office about getting an interview or 
information, the staff member who fields the call will write up a media 
alert which tells the internal staff who has called and for what purpose. 
PAO Jake Gelston receives information from each of the staff and divides 
up other tasks that are on the burner. 

Often during staff meetings, PAO Jake Gelston will use a specific 
example to generalize about public affairs practices. For instance, a re- 
porter faxed a letter to a PAS, but was vague about the nature of the 
requested interview. PAO Jake Gelston was suspect about the reporter's 
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tactics, and he warned his staff about intentional vagueness. PAO Jake 
Gelston asked the PAS to find out "What does the reporter really want?" 

During this particular meeting, we viewed a VCR tape by space sys- 
tems scientists sent over for review as part of the approval chain; and it 
spawned an impromptu audience analysis. The video presented space 
hardware in a very technical manner. After the viewing, PAS Jane 
Sanchez opened up conversation by asking, "Who was this video made 
for anyway?" All of the staff agreed that the video had probably been 
made for a single update meeting. 

DPAO Donald Bates did an impromptu audience analysis on the space 
systems video which demonstrates how different public affairs writing is 
from scientific writing. He said that the video began with hardware, 
applications, data-gathering methods, and ended with broad applications 
and funny credits. If the public affairs branch had done the film, they 
would have concentrated on applications first and then briefly described 
hardware and software. According to DPAO Donald Bates, the broad 
applications (ionosphere composition, thermodynamics of ionosphere, 
space weather, long term changes in the environment and global warm- 
ing) seemed incongruent with the technical jargon of the film. PAO Jake 
Gelston suggested that the funny credits (i.e., moral support...vend.ng 
machines) be taken out since they detracted from the technical quality of 
the film. 

GRL Public Affairs External and Internal Affairs 

Efforts 

The main writing tasks for external and internal affairs of the GRL pub- 
lic affairs branch are: 

• the monthly report 

• press releases (and research trends) 

media^erts/public statements (usually on interviews or mergers) 
. script writing for the new "politically correct and Cl.ntonesque 

. memos for Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) requests 

• Billboard 

• internal memos 

External Affairs: how and to Whom are Press Releases Wbittoj? 
Sternal media relations mainly consisted of press releases which were 
recycled in Labnews and are written on two topics: 

. new scientific technologies or discoveries (what) 

o award/promotion recipients (who) 

According to the GRL public affairs branch self-audit, during FY_92 
they cc-mp eted 106 press releases, down from 128 press releases m FY- 
91 The public affairs staff was reduced by two people who were not 
replaced in FY-92 who averaged a total of 35 releases per year. 
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In GRL's public affairs branch, as with all government agencies, 
quantity is valorized in an effort to meet quotas. Also, personnel are 
evaluated for promotion based on quantity of press releases completed. 
Furthermore, the chronological filing and record-keeping system of press 
releases reflects the quantifiable values of the office. 

A look at the press release log shows that PAS Jane Sanchez typically 
does most press releases. PAS Dana Mack remarked, "Her beats are the 
most fertile now." During the time of my ethnography, the following 
subjects were being covered as press release material: 

• dedication of the lunar camera to the Air and Space Museum 

• development of an infra-red imaging system 

« hazardous waste site clean-up with new technology 

• fiber optic sensing of metals 
Dr. Oliver, APS Fellow 

• internship opportunities 

• high temperature superconductors (HTS) 

Subjects for press releases come from many sources, including the 
following: 

• reports and journal articles reviewed by the public affairs branch 
as part of the approval chain 

• division or branch heads who suggest interesting projects 

• calls to the different divisions to see what is happening 

• correspondence files 

The problem with generating sources for press releases is that there 
really is no set system for the public affairs staff; but, on the other hand, 
news gathering never has been systematic. However, many times popu- 
lar subjects, such as HTS or space systems, and popular people, such as 
the Nobel Laureate, seem to get media attention over and over again. 
Occasionally, a reporter will call and inquire about a subject and the 
public affairs staff will write their own release on the subject. In my 
research, the public affairs staff seems more reactive than pro-active 
when writing press releases. They rarely address subjects or people 
unknown to them, and they keep press release records chronologically 
rather than by subject. 

One problem with the methodology of the public affairs staff in terms 
of press releases and answers to media queries is that they do not file up- 
to-date information on hot subjects. For instance, Disney's Epcot Center 
contacted GRL after seeing the Good Morning America segment on GRL 
and wanted general information on high tech projects, especially com- 
puter modeling m\3 robotics projects that they might incorporate into 
displays. PAS Jane Sanchez had difficulty gathering data in time to meet 
the deadlines of the inquiry because: 

• no information was at hand 

0 each division, branch, or specialist had to be contacted and asked 
for "layman" information 
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o those contacted did not respond in a timely manner 
The vagueness of Epcot's request leaves a lot of room for interpreta- 
tion PAS Jane Sanchez did not know what exactly the Epcot people 
were looking for. Finally, PAS Jane Sanchez had many questions: 

• Did Epcot ask other places for information? 

o What were they really interested in? 

. How crucial was their one week deadline? 

. Did Epcot want generalized, specialized, or theoretical .. forma- 
tion? 

One of my questions during this study was "Why is information gath- 
ering such a difficult task?" Each of the topics which Epcot mentioned m 
their letter was a hot topic. Why arent there hot topic files? 

My questions on how media responses and press releases are wntten 
lead/me to question the theoretical methodologies governing this offices 
opeTatTon. These methodologies can be clearly seen when we see how a 
ty^Tcai news release is initiated, researched, written, re-wntten, and, 
finally, sent out for distribution. 
Case Study of Press Release Writing and Distribution 
AUhough DPAO Donald Bates does not write the bulk of the press re- 
ieases for the office, he was the only one actively writing press releases 
aMhe m of my s udy. Furthermore, DPAO Donald Bates is the only 
preL release writer who keeps comprehensive folders of rough drafts 
and information on each release. 

For our purposes, we will track a press release on a new scientific 
advancement since they are more complicated to write than those >on 
scientists who receive awards. Press Release 92-92R is entitled New 
Sst^rnenratien to Locate and Identify Buried Explosive Ordnance and 
Detect Hazardous Waste." 

In an intf rview, DPAO Donald Bates said he came upon the subject of 
this retease Tan unusual manner. He happened to be reading through 
newspaper articles which had been clipped by the clipping service, and 
he cle upon a story with the same title he has used for his release. He 
then^ontacted Dr. Davies, the principal investigator, and found that the 
aTcle he had read was in error. Dr. Davies was interest ed in crea j 
press release so that accurate information could be made available to the 
media. 

From the time DPAO Donald Bates contacted Dr. Davies to the time 
he had finished a first draft of the release, about a week or a week and a 
half haS dapsed. During this time, DPAO Donald Bates 
technical paper entitled "Magnometer Imaging of Hazardous Waste Sites 
and a final report entitled "Magnometry and Radar Evaluation of Toxic 
and Hazardous Waste Sites at the Sandia Laboratory" from which he 
••lifted" sections on applications of the technology for use in his press 
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As DPAO Donald Bates commented, "If you use their language, then 
you reduce the chances of being technically incorrect." like all of the 
PAS's in GRL's public affairs branch, DPAO Donald Bates has a mass 
communications/technical writing background, not a science back- 
ground, so understanding the intricacies of such variegated scientific 
endeavors can pose a problem. 

Next, the rough draft is seen by the principal investigator. A few 
years ago, DPAO Donald Bates would let PAO Jake Gelston review his 
releases for accuracy and style. However, he found that PAO Jake Gel- 
ston went through so many "stylistic" revisions of the two-page document 
that by the time the principal investigator reviewed it there were still 
scientific errors. Now he lets the principal investigator read it for scien- 
tific accuracy and then he lets PAO Jake Gelston correct stylistic 
problems. This principal investigator read and approved the release 
within three days. 

PAO Jake Gelston made more than fifteen sets of changes on DPAO 
Donald Bate's revisions. Most of the revisions were redundant, word 
choices, and organization; and they had already been thrown away by 
DPAO Donald Bates. 

PAO Jake Gelston likes acronyms to be identified, people to be ac- 
knowledged, and activities to be attributed. A survey of many of PAO 
Jake Gelston's changes show that he favors use of transitional phrases to 
indicate logical ordering and relative time frames. In fact, PAO Jake 
Gelston favors certain verbs so much that they appear in almost all of the 
press releases which I reviewed: 

• characterize 

• evaluate 

• demonstrate 

• report 

A more comprehensive review of GRL press releases in draft versus final 
form would uncover many of Jake Gelston's preferences and make staff 
rewrites a less exhaustive task. 

Due to exhaustive vertical collaboration, the press releases, no matter 
who has written them, all end up rewritten by PAO Jake Gelston. In fact, 
extensive rewriting is possible because there are no time limits, dead- 
lines, or financial constraints. Unlimited time and money leads to 
unlimited changes. 

When DPAO Donald Bates selected external media sources for distri- 
bution, he used three outlets: 

• [Service Information Office] 

• wire service 

• pre-existing list on which he checked off appropriate media 

After sending out the press releases, the public affairs branch does 
not track the media's responses. The clipping service scans newspapers 
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and specialty journals for mentions of GRL, but they are not aware of the 
nature or content of the press releases which are sent out. PAS Dana 
Mack knows that the clipping service misses a lot of the media coverage 
because it does not scan smaller specialty newsletters which womd cover 
GRL news. 

Once the clippings are sent to the public affairs branch, they are ver- 
oxed as an appendix for the monthly report and then they are filed away 
The public affairs branch does not have the time or personnel to read 
each and every story; and, frankly, there is little interest in doing so. 
Only big stories and news features are of interest to the public affairs 
staff The staff has little interest in which releases are picked up by 
which media in what ways. I'owever, the staff is aware that technologies 
with environmental applications are a hot topic, especially with the 
"politically correct Clintonesqu e M era currently reigning. 
External Media: Recycling Press Releases for ^bhews 
Almost all of the press releases done by public affairs staff are recycled 
for Labnews, the bi-weekly lab-wide newspaper. Labnews has a distri- 
bution of 6,700, with about 1400 retirees and other organizations and 
people on the mailing list. 70% of the 1400 off-base subscribers are retir- 
ees and 30% are colleges, government agencies, and other institutions 
and people. Those retirees, unlike government employees, are powerfu 
because they are not affected by Hatch Laws which prohibit government 
workers from lobbying for elected officials, etc. 

Labnews was created in the 1940's and was "folksy" and "social," says 
PAO Jake Gelston. The newspaper was filled with goss.p-who had ar- 
rived, who was getting married, who was seen with whom strol »ng down 
The main drive Now, PAO Jake Gelston describes the publica ion as 
"poshive" and as a "corporate style newsletter." No controversial mate- 
rial put into the newspaper. As PAO Jake Gelston says, this sometimes 
Sves the newspaper a flat style which may bore some non-techn caj 
feaders He thinks that not all of the lab reads it-only the more scientific 
p" Pi- Howeve^he laughed as he said that Billboard, GRLs version of 
the Home Shopping Club, has a much higher readership. 

The press releases become stories in Labnews and are printed with 
verv few changes. However, as DPAO Donald Bates points out, people 
Ir7mo?e imjortant than the technology for the lab-wide newspaper 
^omefimes he adds more names and puts them in before describing the 
SoloS. oSen, a photo will be included which shows the principal 
investigators in their laboratory. 

internal Affairs: how and to Whom is the Monthly Report Written? 
Z ^ montt y report is a status and event report written by the GRL pub ic 
XiS branch for the high level managers of the executive directorate 
The first monthly reports were written in 1971 as a result of an unflatter- 
ing audit-the office was requested to write and distribute a monthly 
report because Ihey had no "corporate memory." 
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Now, PAO Jake Gelston thinks the monthly report is the crucial tool 
to substantiate the public affairs branch's existence to the GRL top brass 
for three reasons: 

• The public affairs branch, located in building 200, is separated 
physically from the executive directorate, located in building 43. 

• When the base commander's office sees PAO Jake Gelston in 
building 43, they immediately think he is the bearer of bad news 
-the monthly report highlights positive and pro-active media ef- 
forts. 

• The monthly report is the only information source on media con- 
>cts, inquiries, etc. 

As DPAO Donald Bates says, the monthly report is a matter of 
"survival" for the GRL public affairs branch. In terms of peer public af- 
fairs offices in other government agencies, the GRL public affairs branch 
is large. While GRL staffs 12 personnel, many peer offices operate with 
half the staff. However, as DPAO Donald Bates points out, everyone is 
busy and each person specializes in certain areas. For this reason, each 
specialist writes his or her own section of the monthly report, which is 
divided into the following areas: 

• Executive Summary 
0 Media Relations 

« Press Releases 

0 Media Contacts 
0 Public Relations 

• Public Inquiries 

• Contractor Clearances 

• GRL Papers Reviewed 
0 Exhibits 

• Exhibit Development 

• Exhibitions Attended 

0 Upcoming Exhibitions 

• History Office 

0 Reference and Historical Requests 

• Oral History 

« Historical Research and Writing 
0 Community Relations 
0 Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) 

• Auditorium Support 

0 GRL Science Lounge • 

• Miscellaneous/Special Tasks 
0 Letter(s) of Appreciation 

0 Appendix of News Clippings 

The monthly report is re-written, edited, and collated by DPAO Don- 
ald Bates by editing the previous month's document on the computer and 
"filling in" the new information. The report begins routing through the 
approval chain during the second week of the following month. The 
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document takes about one month to complete its routing to its final desti- 
nation During the routing time, PAO Jake Gelston tracks down the 
document to make sure it keeps moving and does not get stuck on some- 
one's desk. Additional copies of the monthly report are sent to division 
offices which then decide whether or not to route the monthly report to 
the branch level. According to PAO Jake Gelston, the monthly report 
spawns friendly competition between divisions in terms of the number of 
releases on certain technologies and individuals. 

The monthly report is not a document which is meant to be read from 
cover to cover. Instead, each section has colorful tabs so that specific 
information can be seen at a glimpse. PAO Jake Gelston knows that he 
monthly report is "read" because it is i effected in the knowledge of the 
top brass who would not otherwise know certain information. Often, the 
top brass will write a comment (i.e., "see page 6") to the next person on 
the routing. Every once in while, PAO Jake Gelston canvasses the divi- 
sion heads to see if they want to receive the monthly report. All but one 
or two wanted to continue receiving the material. 

CONCLUSIONS ON THE GRL PUBLIC AFFAIRS BRANCH'S 
COLLABORAT11VE EFFORTS 
PAO Jake Gelston describes the public affairs branch as being a "high 
visibility office." Each PAS has oneK>n«>ne relationships with hundreds 
Tf people at the laboratory. Each PAS specialist has avast know edge of 
Igdng projects, the scientists who work on them, and the relationshtps 
long pip e in the different directorates. However, from my experi- 
ence oMhe office and from my research intotheir media ^rage ^ 
think that the public affairs branch interacts with a lot of the same people 
over over again. Perhaps a questionnaire or an advertisement in 
ZLZs LkTng people about research and innovative scientists would 
provide new sources for media coverage. 

PAO lake Gelston joined GRL in 1959 and he worked his way up the 
ladder of GRL success. PAO Jake Gelston thinks that the GRL public 
affairs branch works on a "corporate memory" since personne 1 are not 
easily replaceable. According to PAO Jake Gelston, an outsider who 
might replace him would spend three years learning the ropes (the is- 
sues, the people, and the operations). In fact, when the public affairs 
branch hires people, they usually hire GRL or government personnel 
from other offices, especially from technical editing, photographic serv- 
ed and other support staff groups. Although PAO Jake Gelston may be 
ove^mating personnel replaceability. this ?R^^ h jJ'^ b t 
The average number of years of work experience at GRL for the puonc 
affairs branch (excluding the secretary) is 9.5 years. 

Unlike a private public relations consulting firm, th e G«L public af- 
fairs branch must serve the needs of its single clle n t ;. the J abor ^^V 
study shows that internal validation of the GRL public affairs bn«chm 
the monthly report takes precedence over external media relations tools 
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such as press releases. More work needs to be done to compare work- 
place writing in private firms and government agencies. 

Notes 

1 All names have been changed in this ethnography. 
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This showcase features the writing of young people in the fourth and 
sixth grades. The writing was submitted by Carol Peck who teaches po- 
etry throughout the State, Mary Ellen Wing who teaches at Cabin John 
Middle in Potomac, and Billie Lynne Roberts from Worton Elementary 
near Chestertown. 



Garter Ray, Grade 6 

Speaking For Something Else 

I am very old, older than life; 

I am thinking about what the earth looks like 

at the surface; 
1 am feeling the loneliness of being alone; 
I love being safe and secure; 
I hate earthquakes -- they are uncomfortable; 
I complain to myself that I am bored; 
My dream is to be dug up and polished 
So everyone can see 

what a diamond looks like. 



Bryan Laurenson, Grade 6 

Turquoise 

Turquoise is the sound of dolphins jumping 

into the cool water. 
It smells like cold ice floating in a glass. 
It tastes like a "ool splash of mint. 
Turquoise feels as smooth as leather. 
It feels warm and joyous inside. 
It looks like the ocean 

which I cast my eyes on. 

Turquoise moves like the calm waves 
beating on the sandy ground 
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Jonathan B. Hecfai, Grade © 

Opinion On The National Anther 

The U.S. national anthem is a big topic in America today. Some peo- 
ple send in letters to Congress each year to change the anthem because it 
is hard to sing and talks about war. But, some people think the "Star- 
Spangled Banner" should stay our national anthem because it's been our 
song for so many years now. In my opinion, it should be changed. 

I think the U.S. national anthem should be easy for anyone to sing. 
Ours isn't. The melody is difficult even for an opera singer. The lyrics 
are words that everyday people dont use anymore and the grammar is 
complicated. If you take young children or teenagers and ask them to 
sing the song, very few will be able to sing it well, if at all. The kids that 
will do a good job will have to have a high voice. 

Another reason for changing the national anthem is that it talks about 
war. It was written during the War of 1812 when the British were threat- 
ening Fort McHenry in Baltimore. It was natural to want a song of glory 
then, but now even the Cold War is over and we should think about 
peaceful things. This is a beautiful country, and when we see the awful 
things going on in Bosnia and Somalia we should be thankful that we 
have a peaceful and free land. 

Some people think that the "Star-Spangled Banner" was our national 
anthem since the War of 1812. This is not true. It became our national 
anthem after President Herbert Hoover signed a bill into law on March 3, 
1931. Therefore, it isn't even as old as baseball. 

I have a plan to allow us to adopt a new national anthem. My idea is 
to have a contest. Everyone would have one month to submit a new na- 
tional anthem. It could be any kind of music: rap, pop, reggae, classical, 
rock, soul or jazz. It would have to be respectful and patriotic. 

Judges would be selected by their knowledge of music and would 
narrow down the number to 13, representing the original 13 colonies. 
Then for 2 months there would be continuous playing of the songs on a 
national radio station so that people all over the country could hear. 
During the 2 months, there would be debates about the songs. Each 
composer would tell why his or her song would be best as a national an- 
them. After this time, there would be a national concert conducted in 
front of the Washington Monument and televised on network television. 
Following the concert, there would be a general election to select the 
new national anthem. 

In this way the people of the country can select their favorite song as 
the anthem and not leave it up to the President only. 
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Karen Smith, Grade 6 

Raspberry and 1 

As I ride my horse across the sand, 

The ocean cries and hangs its head. 
We gallop faster and faster. 

The wind blows across the sand. 
My horse gives off a little neigh, 

As we ride farther and farther. 
Hooray! 

Hooray! 

The wind blows through Raspberry's mane. 
She lifts her head 
So proudly, 

So vain, 

As we ride farther and farther. 
Hoorayl 

Hoorayl 



IKristetm SuEJovara, Grade 6 

Tme Feeling Of Being On Top Of A horse 

It looks like being on top of a small, 

skinny mountain; 
It feels like hard, steel muscles 

moving under you; 
It smells like hay, oats, the barn 

and manure, mired together; 
It moves with the swif vthm of a canter; 
It sounds like soft drums r .aying 

right next to you; 
It is like a horse, pitch black 

with white points; 
It tastes like smog-covered ice, whipping you 

until you open your mouth and let it in; 
The reins feel cold and harsh in your hands, 
Your fingers so numb; 

You feel happy for being up there, 
Sorrowful because you know 

it will come to an end soon, 
And fearful in case you fall. 

G'J 
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Catherine §$ayer, Grade 6 

Girls 

Girls can be doctors 
Girls can be lawyers 
Girls can be pilots 
Girls can be authors 
GIRLS CAN BE ANYTHING THEY CHOOSE 

Girls can be Hispanic 
Girls can be African 
Girls can be different colors 
Girls can wear dresses 
Girls can wear pants 
Girls can have short hair 
Girls can have long hair 
GIRLS CAN WEAR ANYTHING THEY CHOOSE 

Girls can have choices 
Girls can have rights 
Girls can have fights 
Girls can have sayings 
GIRLS SHOULD HAVE CHOICES 
GIRLS SHOULD HAVE RIGHTS 
GIRLS SHOULD HAVE FIGHTS 
GIRLS SHOULD HAVE SAYINGS 
GIRLS SHOULD HAVE ANY OF THESE THINGS 

Girls are as important as animals 
Girls are as important as sports 
Girls are as important as boys 
GIRLS ARE AS IMPORTANT AS EVERYTHING ELSE IN THE WORLD 

Treat girls as your idols 
Treat girls as your guardian angels 
TREAT GIRLS AS YOUR EQUALS 
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Anne Davis*, Grade 6 

Go Inside a Book 

Go inside a book 
Lying on the shelf 
Collecting dust. 
Pick up the book 
And dust it off, 
Read the title 
And smile. 

Open to the first page 

Of this magnificently old collection, 

Listen to the words of sentences, 

Paragraphs, 

Pages, 

Chapters, 

Listen to what they say- 
They tell you a story. 

Drift off into a reverie- 

When you awaken, 

You're insidel 

Look around you, 

See armies of letters 

Marching in alphabetical order, 

Hear the upper case letters telling 
young lower case letters 
stories of the unknown. 

Let your imagination run wild- 
Dragons, 
Fairies, 
Elves, 
And magic! 
Princes, 
Knights, 
And queens! 

Smell fresh blackbird pie 
And porridge of three bears; 
Taste Miss Muffet's curds and whey! 
And hear the call of the wild. 
* Anne Davis was killed by a drunk driver in late fall 
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Meghan G9oyd, Grade 4 

Out of Work - Working It Out 

One Wednesday afternoon in March, Elizabeth and Daniel were at 
school, working hard as usual. Elizabeth was in fourth grade and was 
working on her math. Daniel was in second grade and was doing his 
reading work. Their mom, Ann, was a school teacher and was busy 
teaching her students. Then, finally the bell rang! It was three o'clock. 
Elizabeth and Daniel sat by each other on the bus ride home and talked 
about their day. 

When they got home, their dad, Al, was there. "This is very strange," 
said Daniel. Their Dad was normally at work. 

Then Elizabeth said, "Dad, why are you home so early?" 
Al said, "Today I got laid off my job." 
The kids asked, "What does that mean?" 

"That means the place where I work doesnt have enough money to 
pay me to work for them," said Al sadly. 

Together the kids said, "Dad, that's too bad. We're worried." 

"I'm a little worried myself, guys," said Al. 

"I'm not a guy, Dad! I'm a girl," argued Elizabeth. 

"Be quiet!" said Al. 

"NO." 

"Go to your room now, Elizabeth!" commanded Al. 
"Man, I wish Mom was home!" said Elizabeth and Daniel. 

"Elizabeth, come down here this minute!" called Al. 
"OK!" yelled Elizabeth. "Stay here, Daniel. I'll be up in a minute," she 
said quietly. "What, Dad?" asked Elizabeth. 

"I'm sorry. I lost my temper with you," said Al. 
"I'm sorry, too, Dad," said Elizabeth. 

"Hi," called Mom. Then she saw Al and asked, 'Why are you home so 
early?" 

Al said, "I got laid off." 
'What!" said Ann in shock. 

The kids saw Mom's face and asked, "Are you O.K.?" 
Their mom's response was, "Yes, I 'm O.K." 

Elizabeth said, "I'm very glad to see you because Daniel and I are very 
worried and you can help us calm down." 

"O.K.," said Mom. Then Daniel, Mom, and Elizabeth talked to Dad. 
They all said, "We will work on finding you a new job. Together we can 
work it out." 

On Saturday, they all got to work trying to find Al a job. Elizabeth 
was reading the newspaper. "Hey, there's a few garden centers nearby. 
What do you know about Tideland Gardens, Garden Treasures, and 
Speakman's Nursery?" she asked. 

Al answered, "Tideland had to lay off two people. Maybe I'll call Gar- 
den Treasures." 

"I'll tell you the number," said Daniel. 
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. Al called. They only have a part-time opening, but 111 go down and 
check it out," said Al. 

"Let's all go together!" suggested Elizabeth. 

They all got in the car and headed to Somtown. Ann's car was acting 
up a little Daniel said, "Hey, let's stop at McDonald's. They have a play- 
ground and everything. I want a Happy Meal, with a toy. 

"Oh, be quiet, Daniel. We're looking for a job to make money, not 

spend it!" said Elizabeth. 

"Kids, calm down. I'm trying to drive, said Ann. 

•Ca.it you see the car is acting up? You two cut it out! said Al nerv- 

0US They finally got to Garden Treasures. The kids looked around and 
made Ann nervous by touching everything. Then Daniel found a pen. 
They started to argue. Just then Al appeared. 

"lean come here once a week!" he said. „ 
"Yea! A good start!" the family cheered. "Now we'll go to McDon- 
ald's." 

When the family got home, they talked to their neighbors. ^Elizabeth 
and Daniel got on their bikes and rode up the street. They saw Mr. Troy 
loading up his truck. 

"Hi! What are you doing?" They asked him. < 

"I'm getting ready to build a new house in our neighborhood, he an- 

"Do you need e-.y help?" they asked. 

"You're too little to help, but thanks, guys," he said. 

"But Dad could help! He needs a job. He's good with lumber, too. He 
used to help his dad build houses!" said Elizabeth excitedly. 

"Great! I'll call him," said Mr. Troy. "Thanks, kids 

But they were already halfway home, racing to tell Al the good news. 

It turned out the construction job would pay less, but it would keep Al 
busy unUl he found a real job. So the family continued to look for more 
available jobs. Months passed. . . 

Elizabeth Daniel, Ann, and Al had to cut back on spending. Christ- 
mas w^^ and guess what the kids wanted? "We want Nintendo, 

^AndaTV and a VCR and our own stereo, and a ping-pong table and 

..." added Daniel. , „ .. 

"Wait a second, kids," said Ann. "Let's have a family meeting. Money 
is tiaht now. Let's pick one gift for the family." 

After much commotion, they picked a ping-pong tab e The ca^ con- 
tinued to act up and the family had to buy some new tires for Anns car 
for Sristmas. Al's car got the nickname Utile Smoke-smoke" because it 
smoked for the first fifteen minutes every time they drove it. 

The tight budget helped make the family tighter. They spent lots of 
time together-playing games and talking. One night as usual, Daniel said 
"I'm bored. Let's watch TV." _ 
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"No, Daniel. Let's play a game or read a book or clean your room," 

said Ann. 

"A game, definitely," said Daniel. 

Elizabeih suggested, "How about Monopoly or Pictionary? How about 
checkers or cards?" 

"How about learning a new game?" asked Al. 

"Lets try chess," said Ann. Then they worked on learning how to 
move the pieces and had lots of fun. 

"This is too complicated," said Daniel. "Let's hike in the woods tomor- 
row instead." And they did. 

Finally, one Saturday morning when the family was job-hunting, 
Elizabeth spotted an ad in the paper. 

"Hey! Speakman's Nursery is looking for help, full time. Let's go!" she 
said. 

Al called and he got the job! 

"This calls for a celebration," said Daniel. "Let's party. We need junk 
food, punch, and soda!" 

"And wine," said Ann. "I'll call everyone." (She loved to talk on the 
phone.) 

So everyone came over and partied all afternoon and into the night. 
As they cleaned up, Elizabeth said, "See. We worked together and it all 
worked out!" 
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Chay© Parker, Grad© 6 

Feelings Alive 

When 1 am angry 

I am like a punching bag being punched; 

When 1 am embarrassed 
I am like a colored shirt losing its color 
in the washing machine; 

When I am mischievous 
I am like a sly fox getting ready 
to attack :ts prey; 

When I am confused 

I am like one person reading 

a million road signs at one time; 

When I am depressed 
I am like an ant right in the shadow 
of someone's foot 
before getting stepped on; 

When I am annoyed 

I am like a pencil getting ready 

to be broken in a pencil fight; 

When I am vengeful 
I am like a bucket of water 
putting out a fire; 

When 1 am all of these 

I am like a wall with many paintings. 
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From I h© Editor's Desk 



This wide-ranging issue moves 
from a light-hearted look at the 
series of successful deceptions in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor to an 
analysis of gender differences in the use 
of taboo language among recent 
students at a regional university in the 
Southeast. It extends from a research- 
based justification for the use of 
STATE UNIVERSI1Y invented spelling to an analysis of the 

impact of immigration issues in public 
schools near our nation's capital. It reaches from suggestions 
about how to help somebody write a short story that does not 
sound boring to a short story illustrating how one high school 
English teacher reaches the basketball fanatics in his classroom by 
drawing upon their mutual interests in the sport. 

Poetry selections include those in the Maryland Showcase for 
Young Writers a'.id a Louisianan's tribute to duck decoys on the 
Chesapeake. 

The issue ends with a look at how the Maryland English 
Journal's production processes work, an article solicited from 
the Journal's editoral intern during her internship process. 

Each of us involved with MEJ's production hope you enjoy 
this issue. I continue to invite your input and submissions as 
readers of the Journal, and I thank you for your support thus 
far. 
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Howard C. Adams 

Frostburg State University 

This address was prepared for a general audience just prior to experi- 
encing the performance of The. Merry Wives of Windsor by University 
of Maryland Baltimore County's 1993 Shakespeare on Wheels. Modem 
academicians seldom include The Merry Wives in undergraduate 
courses on Shakespeare or works of criticism. What makes the play 
popular with some theater-goers is that the heroine is not the young, 
beautiful, and insipid Anne Page who attracts suitors but»speaks only 
33 lines in the entire play, but rather two middle-aged wives who have 
the wit, the intelligence, and the gumption to manipulate both their 
husbands and their overweight predator, Falstaff. Falstaff appears to 
be asserting his manhood through sexual conquest-indicating that the 
staff is indeed riding for a fall. A great deal of the laughter evoked by 
this play comes simply from the plot, which is very close to what we 
would call situation comedy. There are no fewer than eleven actions 
designed to deceive people, and remarkably all of them work. 

he Merry Wives of Windsor seems to have the unenviable distinc- 
tion of being no one's favorite Shakespearean play. At least this is 
true among academicians. It is seldom included in undergraduate 
courses on Shakespeare and is almost completely neglected in works of 
criticism. Neither of the two favorite critical surveys of the canon gives 
more than a page or two to it, and Kenneth Muir's Shakespeare's Comic 
Sequence gives just over two pages to the Merry Wives, far less than he 
gives to any other play. Although the play has been much more success- 
ful on the stage than it has in the classroom, it does suffer from neglect 
even there when compared with comedies like Much Ado, As You Like 
It, and Twelfth Night. Much of this probably stems from the disappoint- 
ment in the character of Falstaff. Those acquainted with his role in the 
two Henry IV plays often fall in love with the witty fat man who cleverly 
evades every trap the prince and others set for him. But suddenly when 
he reappears in The Merry Wives of Windsor, his wit seems blunted and 
he remains the butt of the jokes and the victim of traps laid for him not by 
a prince of the realm, but by two middle-aged, middle class housewives. 
Some claim this denigration is the result of the play having been a com- 
mand performance. The legend that the Queen requested a play in which 
Falstaff was to appear "in love" seems to have gained general acceptance, 
and the suggestion has frequently been made that Shakespeare put one 
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over on Elizabeth I by presenting a play with a completely different cen- 
tral character, who merely has the name of Falstaff. He may solicit the 
favors of women, but one could hardly call his attitude love. The play 
seems to fail, then, at least in part, because it lacks the depth of character 
that audience and reader alike have come to expect from the bard. 

But the play has not always been deemed a failure. Harbage, for in- 
stance, has noted that in surviving seventeenth-century writings there are 
"five allusions to Falstaff for every one to Hamlet" (73). It is the only 
Shakespearean play mentioned in Dryden's famous Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy, and was produced more than any other Shakespearean play in the 
first half of the eighteenth century and consistently received high critical 
acclaim. The first notable piece of Shakespearean criticism is generally 
acknowledged to be Morgann's eighteenth-century critique: "On the 
Dramatic Character of Falstaff" (Eastman 53-62). And it is no wonder 
that it was popular in the century, since in form, movement, and sensibil- 
ity, it is very close not only to classical Roman comedy, but also to the 
comedy of manners which was so dear to the neo-classical age. Some 
modern commentators have emphasized its liveliness: A. L. Rowse calls 
it "the most sheerly amusing play that Shakespeare ever wrote-riotous 
fun from beginning to end, and credibly ingenious in construction, char- 
acters, language-everything. It is a brilliant farce, always successful on 
the stage and has inspired operas. . ." (13). (However, the two most fa- 
mous operas [by Verdi and Nico'ai] incorporate considerable amounts of 
material from Henry JV parts I and II.) E. K. Chambers insists it is a far 
better play than either part of Henry IV, "admirably constructed, and 
moves, given competent interpreters, with astonishing vitality and go" 
(169). If, in other words, a theater-goer does not burden expectations 
with preconceptions of what it means to be "Shakespearean," the play 
moves across the stage with considerable charm and delight. Another 
thing that makes the play popular with some is that the heroine is not the 
young, beautiful, and insipid Anne Page who attracts suitors but speaks 
only 33 lines in the entire play, but rather two middle-aged wives who 
have the wit, the intelligence, and the gumption to manipulate both their 
husbands and their overweight predator, who appears to be asserting his 
manhood through sexual conquest-indicating that the staff is indeed 
riding for a fall. 

This is, in many ways, a strange play, which perhaps adds to its at- 
tractiveness. 

Instead of introducing a character or starting to develop a plot, as any 
self-respecting playwright would have done, Shakespeare begins The 
Merry Wives of Windsor by having the actors on stage try to bolster up 
Justice Shallow's flagging sense of importance. His prestige has been 
called into question by Falstaff, who has been denigrating, of all things, 
his coat of arms. This escutcheon, we learn, is characterized by twelve 
prominently displayed white fishes, called luces by people who know 
about such things as heraldry. To complicate rhatters, these are 
"passant," or walking fishes. When Shallow brags that it is an old coat of 
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arms, Sir Hugh Evans, a Welsh clergyman and local schoolmaster, sur- 
mises that perhaps, then, they are not luces at all, but louses, which 
would not only be more fitting for an old coat, but much more likely to be 
"passant." Shallow comes to his own logic-defying defense by noting that 
they are fresh fishes, whereas an old coat would have salt fishes. Slender 
dodges the issue entirely by suggesting that they quarter the coat, and 
Shallow notes that this can be done by marrying, that is, adding a wife's 
coat of arms to the husband's; Evans perceptively declares that if Slender 
should take a wife it would be more like marring than marrying, and he 
proves this with impeccable logic by observing that if a person tears a 
coat into four pieces and gives one away, what remains is indeed a 
marred coat. I am telling you all this lest you fail to notice that this is a 
hilariously funny bit of word juggling to open the play-though it goes by 
in less than a minute-if it isnt cut entirely. You may not even have time 
to laugh, so please feel free to indulge right now, if you are so moved. 

A bit later in the scene we find a more blatant reason for Shallow to 
be upset. Falstaff has beaten his men, killed his deer, and broken into his 
house. Falstaff in turn is upset because Shallow has not charged him 
with kissing his keeper's daughter, the sin he chooses to be remembered 
by. He readily admits to performing all four acts as well as breaking 
Slender's head open, displaying an incredibly egocentric belief that his 
admitting to these acts would certainly make them acceptable. The issue 
is turned over to the council, which turns out to consist of one Mr. Page, a 
local citizen married to a merry wife; Mr. Hugh Evans, the Welsh cler- 
gyman whom we have met; and the local innkeeper, referred to 
throughout the play merely as the Host of the Garter Inn (which is pre- 
sumably so named after a prestigious political order rather than referring 
to a garment-keeper-upper). This august body never reports throughout 
the entire play, leading the astute theater-goer to wonder about the sig- 
nificance of the entire opening. Perhaps Will had some other play in 
mind when he began and then simply let his muse take him by the hand, 
leading him into a comedy he had no intention of writing. This would 
explain a lot. 

But this scone does have one function: it introduces us in an offhand 
way to Mr. Page, who is crucial to the unity of the plot which ensues. It is 
not because he does anything significant on his own behalf, but the play 
has one action which involves his daughter, and another which involves 
his wife, so that without him there would be no clue to keeping these 
disparate plots together. The first of his relatives to be mentioned in the 
play is his daughter Anne, who, having just been promised an inheritance 
of 700 pounds in addition to having wealthy parents, is a highly mar- 
riageable young lady. Therefore, Justice Shallow, in cahoots with Parson 
Evans, has decided that his nephew Slender (a name wonderfully de- 
scriptive of this character's mental capacities and perhaps of his physical) 
should woo Miss Page. Slender passionately declares his love for Anne 
Page by noting: "She has brown hair and speaks small like a woman ; 
after hearing of her inheritance he adds, "She has good gifts." To facili- 
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tate this budding relationship, Evans knocks loudly on Page's door, which 
just happens to be right across the stage from where they are standing. 

In response to the ensuing noise, Mr. Page, Falstaff, and others 
emerge from the house and discuss the Falstaff-Shallow contention, as 
summarized above. The young and beautiful Anne Page makes her en- 
trance carrying suitable alcoholic refreshments from the house. But 
Shakespeare, who we are told never erased a line, must have changed his 
mind, since she is immediately sent back with her tray; instead of be- 
coming wine-bibbers before our eyes, they are all called inside to dinner. 
All respond except Evans, Shallow, and Slender, who is reluctant to en- 
ter, having left behind his favorite book of poems and a popular joke 
book, his only sources of conversation. His servant, aptly named Simple, 
arrives on stage at this moment; but, alas, he has failed to bring them. 
Shallow then proposes an exceedingly perceptive question; he looks 
Slender straight in the eye and asks: "Can you love the maid?" The re- 
percussions of this question are far reaching and profound, but since 
there is not time to expound upon them, let me merely record Slender's 
answer: "If you say, 'Marry her,' I will marry her." This is certainly more 
revealing than Slender intended it to be. At the end of the scene, he and 
Anne have thair only moment alone together upon the stage. When she 
urges him to come in to dinner, since everyone else is hungry and wait- 
ing, he looks deeply into her eyes and croons: "I am not a-hungry"-a 
revealing statement indeed. Had not a half-starved Mr. Page come out to 
drag them in, they might all have starved to death through Slender's in- 
decision. I doubt, however, that the audience would have waited. 

A scene or two later, we discover that Falstaff is more deeply in trou- 
ble than we would have guessed from his first appearance. It seems that 
he has been subjected to a number of budget cuts and is currently re- 
duced to a mere ten pounds a week (hardly adequate to support a man of 
Falstaff s girth). His only recourse ssems to be to reduce his staff, but 
unfortunately he has not been developing an adequate retrenchment 
policy. The host comes to his aid by employing Bardolph as a tapster, a 
job for which he, with his glowing red W. C. Fields nose, is marvelously 
qualified. Falstaff is particularly relieved to be rid of Bardolph, since his 
timing is off, and if you think bad timing is detrimental to an actor, just 
think of the consequences to a band of thieves! Pistol and Nym are sim- 
ply cashiered outright, an act which of course engenders in them a 
seething bitterness which will have consequences for the rest of the play. 

In a rather ingenious plan to increase his revenue, Falstaff, exhibiting 
a flagrant deficiency in self-knowledge, decides to woo Mrs. Ford, a 
wealthy wife in Windsor, in order to get his hands on some of her hus- 
band's wealth, if not on the woman herself. In case this fails, he decides 
at the same time to woo Mrs. Page, since he has ascertained that she too 
controls some of her husband's cash. Since he wants to believe it, and 
since it is to his advantage to believe it, he conjures up a convenient 
memory that Mrs. Ford has recently given hirn "the leer of invitation," 
and that Mrs. Page has "examined [his] jiarjB with most judicious" win ks, 
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the transforming team of her eye sometimes turning his foot and some- 
times his "portly belly" into gold. He should have heard a warning in his 
own metaphor when he imagines: "the appetite of her eye did seem to 
scorch me up like a burning glass." After he writes identical letters to the 
two women, he is surprised that his two fired servants will not deliver 
them, claiming themselves too noble to become his panders. When Fal- 
staff induces his page to be his post and leaves the stage, Nym and Pistol 
get together to plot their revenge, scheming to inform both Ford and Page 
of Falstaff s intent to seduce their wives. 

The scene then switches to the home of one Dr. Caius, a French phy- 
sician who is practicing in Windsor. (Not being very politically correct, 
Shakespeare probably chose a French physician for the sheer joy of 
making fun of his attempts at using the English language-an ineptitude 
which I hope will not hinder us from understanding the wit of his lines.) 
Slender's servant Simple has arrived at the house and is trying to elicit 
the help of Mistress Quickly, Dr. Caius's nurse and housekeeper, to use 
her considerable influence to facilitate the marriage between Slender and 
Anne Page. After Mistress Quickly complains that her master abuses 
"God's patience and the King's English," and that his young servant John 
Rugby has an incurable fault in that he is "given to prayer," Dame 
Quickly, in the hope for material gain, declares herself quite amenable to 
Simple's suit: "I will do what I can for your master," she vows. But when 
Rugby announces the arrival of Caius, Simple is quickly and hilariously 
shoved inside a closet, where he hides until Dr. Caius discovers Simple 
while looking in the closet for his "simples," that is, herbs (not Shake- 
speare's best pun-but it works). Only then does the audience discover 
the raason for all this fuss. Dr. Caius is himself madly in love with Anne 
Page end her inheritance, and it would not be wise for Ms. Quickly to be 
discovered helping his rival. When Simple and his mission are discov- 
ered, Dr. Caius through mysterious reasons of his own decides to put the 
blame on Sir Hugh Evans, and in a jealous rage immediately sits down to 
challenge him to a duel, sending the message with the departing Mr. 
Simple. The quality of his love may be snore decisive than that of Slen- 
der, but it is hardly any more healthy as he shouts in self-serving, jealous 
anger: "I shall have Anne Page for myself. . . 1 will myself have Anne 
Page." Dodging his rage, Ms. Quickly rather duplicitously assures him 
that Anne loves him and all is well. Keeping the threads of this plot to- 
gether but risking the loss of creditability (at least with a twentieth 
century audience-which, I am reasonably certain, hardly concerned the 
bard in the least), Shakespeare suddenly introduces Anne's third suitor, 
Fenton, to Caius's house. He is, of course, seeking Ms. Quickly's aid in 
his suit of Anne Page, and she of course promises it to him, receiving a 
little money on the side to increase her devotion to his cause (though of 
course it may even more quickly advance Ms. Quickly's cause). 

In the beginning of Act II, Mrs. Page, amused that she should be re- 
ceiving a love letter now when she had none when she was young, finally 
receives her letter from Falstaff. What a delicious invitation to a world of 
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romance he offers by noting the things they have in common: they are 
both getting old, both merry, and both love sack. He closes with the most 
abominable poem ever to come from Shakespeare's pen-far worse than 
Hamlet's lines to Ophelia. And Mrs. Page is hardly a merry wife when 
she reads it, incensed both because it comes from one who hardly knows 
her and in addition "is well-nigh worn to pieces with age." She perceives 
the proposition not as compliment to her attractiveness, but as an insult 
to her faithfulness. In a sentiment not unknown to our century, she gen- 
eralizes the lust of one man to include all (certainly not justified) and 
resolves to "exhibit a bill in the parliament for the putting down of all 
men." Zeroing in on Falstaff the fat knight, she vows: "Revenged I will 
be, as sure as his guts are made of puddings." Mrs. Ford is in a lighter 
mood when she enters with her letter, but she is no less determined on 
revenge and comes up with a specific, if somewhat impractical sugges- 
tion: Let's "entertain him with hope till the wicked fires of lust have 
melted him in his own grease," a suggestion which has its advocates even 
to this day. Interassured of a woman's power to manipulate male lust 
(even as early as the garden of Eden, Milton taught Eve to approach 
Adam with "sweet, reluctant, amorous delay"), the wives insidiously sug- 
gest that they "lead him on with a fine-baited delay till he hath pawned 
his horses" (or, as we might say, sold his Mercedes). 

As the two women discuss the effect these letters might have on their 
husbands' instincts to jealousy, the audience hears Pistol inform Ford and 
Nym tell Page of Falstaff s challenge to their wives' fidelity. The same bit 
of information induces totally different responses from the two men: 
Page envisions the tongue lashing Falstaff will get from bis wife, and 
Ford envisions the cuckold's horns growing upon the head of the man 
whose wife is unfaithful. Page remains at peace, while Ford tortures 
himself in language that shows Shakespeare practicing up for the tragic 
and near tragic jealousies and distrust which in later plays threatened the 
lives and sanity of Othello and Leontes. 

At this point Mistress Quickly enters seeking Anne Page, but dont 
bother wondering whether she is going to speak for Slender, Caius, or 
Fenton. Shakespeare wont tell-he is merely using Mistress Quickly as a 
means of getting the two wives off the stage so their husbands can dis- 
cuss them, Page asserting his trust and Ford flaunting his jealousy. Their 
conversation is ended by the appearance of the Host who enters with a 
look of radiant joy on his face. Page immediately assumes that he must 
have come into either a quantity of liquor or of money. If Ford had been 
given a chance to speak, he surely would have have assumed the smile 
was generated by successful cuckold-making. But in this play an even 
greater smirk comes from the unparalleled joy of playing a nasty trick on 
someone else. And sure enough, the host has just arranged for the duel 
we saw brewing between Evans and Caius, but has sent them each to a 
different location to wait for the arrival of the foe. And the accent on 
trickery continues as Ford takes the Host aside to arrange for a meeting 
between Falstaff and himself in disguise as a Mr. Brook. It is the perfect 
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way he surmises, to discover the falsehood (or, perhaps, even the hon- 
esty) of his wife. Either way he will have satisfaction. 

In the next scene, Falstaff increases Pistol's enmity toward him by 
refusing him a loan, and they discuss the relationship between honor and 
thievery in generalized terms which make us long for the sharp wit of the 
Falstaff of the Henry W plays. But his heart begins to flutter a bit when 
Mistress Quickly enters to bring him the result of his two love letters. 
Fitting for a scene which began with a discussion of honor, she praises 
Falstaff for his skill at seduction, and announces that he has put Mrs. 
Ford "into such a canaries as tis wonderful." Of course being put into 
"canaries'* has no meaning at all in this context (or any other), but 
Shakespeare had faith that we would understand. She butters up Falstaff 
(butter being just what he needs most) by insinuating that he has made a 
conquest which no 'other courtier has been able to do. Sht hen praises 
his conquest over Mrs. Page by noting that he has overcome ner lifelong 
religious scruples. Suddenly the consequences of using the same mes- 
senger for both wives breaks in on Falstaffs consciousness, until Ms. 
Quickly tells a marvelous lie, relieving his panic by assuring him that 
through her consummate skill, neither wife knows or will know anything 
of the other's inclinations. As she leaves, Pistol adds a contrapuntal 
theme to the scene by following her offstage, himself intent on seduction, 
though no one believes in his powers any more than they do in those of 
Falstaff, who remains on stage in a mood of stupefied wonder that any- 
one might have found him attractive: "Sayst thou so, old Jack? . . . Good 
body I thank thee. Let them say tis grossly done: so it be fairly done, no 
matter." 

Ford, in the guise of Mr. Brook, breaks into this reverie, knowing 
exactly the price to buy Sir John Falstaff. He offers him first a draught of 
sack, and then a sack of money. How could he refuse? With delicious 
irony, "Mr. Brook" pretends to be in love with Mrs. Ford, who has turned 
him off with a perfect show of virtue, leaving him only useless 
"experience" and a lesson he chooses not to learn. So Falstaff, the great 
seducer, is being engaged to dim the brightness of her honor, so that she 
can no longer use this excuse to turn off Mr. Brook. Falstaff, of course, 
delights in accepting the job which he thinks he has already accom- 
plished, and brags to "Mr. Brook" that he has already arranged an 
assignation with Ford's wife, and tells him the details. The denigrating 
names that he calls Mr. Ford in Brook's presence add marvelously to the 
ironic delight of the scene, as does his promise that Brook will lie with 
Ford's wife. Left alone on stage, Ford is wrought in the extreme, partly 
because of the insults he has had to bear, but primarily for discovering 
"the hell of having a false woman." He can trust a Welshman with his 
cheese and an Irishman with his liquor before he can trust his wife with- 
not Falstaff, but herself. A terrifying indictment, but ironically it re- 
dounds not upon his wife, but upon himself. He vilifies Page for his 
naivete, while he himself, in a frightening way, is the naive one. 
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We move from this soliloquy to a field near Windsor where Dr. Caius 
is impatiently waiting for Hugh Evans to show up and fight. Surely any 
director will relish the scene where Dr. Caius urges his most reluctant 
page to pick up a weapon so Caius can demonstrate how he would kill 
Evans. Young Jack Ruby is saved when the Host shows up and offers to 
escort Caius to Frogmore where Anne Page is allegedly waiting. In a field 
near Frogmore, however, we find not Anne, but Hugh Evans, nervously 
trying to calm his fears by singing Marlowe's famous "Come Live With 
Me, and Be My Love." (Shakespeare's audience would have enjoyed the 
moment when he inappropriately inserts a line from the Psalms into the 
middle of the song.) His nervous attempt at music therapy is interrupted 
by the arrival of Caius, the Host, and others; and, while Slender slobbers 
over the stage playing the role of a lovesick puppy moaning for Anne 
Page, the Host explains that for his own health's sake he had to trick 
them: he would otherwise have lo his body curer and his soul curer, in 
the same fell swoop (swell foop?). Caius and Evans, reconciled by the 
discovery of a common enemy, stay behind to plot revenge on the host 
who has so ingloriously wounded their dignity. 

After a short scene in which Ford reveals more of his sick jealousy, he 
is joined by others, including Page, who explains to Caius that, although 
he is in favor of Slender's suit for his daughter Anne, his wife definitely 
favors Caius. Meanwhile in the Ford household, the two wives, assuring 
us that while they may be merry, they are also faithful, prepare for Fal- 
staffs arrival by preparing for his ignominious exit after they have 
frightened him half to death by announcing Ford's pretended arrival in a 
fit of jealousy. Falstaff enters and offers his "love" in wondrously inflated 
language, flattering himself more than his beloved by claiming that she 
must be a beautiful woman because only such would be worthy of his 
love. When Mrs. Page enters on cue to cry that Mr. Ford is approaching, 
they are surprised to discover he really is on the way. Although they 
wonder how Ford knew Falstaff would be there, they welcome the oppor- 
tunity to scorch Ford for his unfounded jealousy at the same time that 
they punish Falstaff for his insulting presumption. And as the fat knight 
is carried off td be dumped into the Thames, Mrs. Ford perceptively notes 
that if he was really as frightened as she thinks he was, he is indeed 
going to need the washing. Ford takes his ribbing remarkably well, and 
casually plar.a to join Page in a birding expedition the next morning. 

After this bit of tomfoolery, Shakespeare reminds us that there is a 
subplot to this play by showing Anne and Fenton in love and then intro- 
ducing all the other characters in this hopeless love quadrangle, ending 
with Ms. Quickly convincing herself that she will remain honest to her 
vows: "1 will do what I can for them all three, for so i have promised, and 
I'll be as good as my word." An honest woman indeed. 

Back in his suite at the Garter Inn, Falstaff is bemoaning his fate 
when Ms. Quickly enters to explain how sorry Mrs. Ford is for his 
dumping, and how eager she is to "make amends" if he will only meet 
with her that morning while her husband is out birding. Stupidly, but 
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egotistically believable, Falstaff falls again. But aha! Her husband isnt 
out birding; he is donning his disguise as Mr. Brook and making his way 
to the Garter to question Falstaff. The irony of the ensuing scene is even 
more poignant than that of their previous meeting, as, among other 
things, Falstaff explains to "Brook" that Ford is obviously ordained to be a 
cuckold. Informed of his wife's new assignation with Falstaff, and griev- 
ing that "there's a hole made in [his] best coat" (a rather degrading image 
for his love), Ford leaves once again to gather a crowd of witnesses and 
surprise his wife in her love nest-in his own house. How can Shake- 
speare get away with such gross repetition in plot? Well, he's 
Shakespeare, and besides he is showing how gullible mankind is when 
offered the chance to believe what he wants to be true. And there are 
variations, not only in the means of escape and the salacious suggestion 
behind Ford beating a witch out of his house with his huge cudgel, but in 
such unlikely episodes as Mrs. Page almost arriving late for her cue be- 
cause she stops to observe a Latin lesson on the way (Come on, Will!). 
But Shakespeare does use this opportunity to prepare his audience for 
Macbeth by noting that witches do grow beards. 

Can Shakespeare get away with repeating the trickery a third time? 
Even Ford and Page, who are in on the entrapment this time, are doubt- 
ers. But then, Samson fell for Delilah's trap four times in a row, so why 
not chance it? And the setting for the third meeting is enough different 
to relieve Falstaff from the dangers of entering Ford's house a third time. 
Ms. Quickly visits Falstaff once more in his room at the Garter, and after 
describing how Mrs. Ford has suffered from being denied his presence, 
she delivers a letter suggesting a meeting in the forest in the dead of 
night. Making use of an old legend, in which they know Falstaff is a be- 
liever, they suggest that he disguise himself as Heme the Hunter, with 
huge stag-like horns on his head, and meet th " n at the foot of Heme's 
oak. Falstaffs soul responds to the romance of a midnight moonlight 
encounter, and the stage is set for the final act-around Heme's oak. In 
four short scenes we find all in readiness: Falstaff is properly prepared 
by Ms. Quickly; Page instructs Slender that at the proper moment he 
should run off with Anne, who will be dressed in white; Mrs. Page in- 
forms Caius that she has undercut her husband's plan by having her 
daughter dress in green, so he should be ready to run off with her; and 
Evans gives final instructions to the children of Windsor (some scholars 
suggest "the singing-children of St. George's Chapel" in Windsor), who 
are dressed as fairies, supplied with noisemakers, and adorned with 
candles on their heads. They have been carefully instructed to emerge 
from hiding at a given signal, suddenly display their lights while some 
sing eerie sounds and others use their rattles, and then to swarm upon 
Falstaff, pinching him rapidly and fiercely. 

Falstaff enters on cue, horns waving in the air, and he tries to make 
himself feel more comfortable by characteristically comparing himself 
with Zeus, who made many successful conquests dressed as an animal. 
But he does have just enough insight to remark how closely Leda's swan 
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might resemble a goose, which just may be a suitable image for any man 
in love. When Mrs. Ford appears, he romantically emotes over the power 
of aphrodisiacs, and when Mrs. Page also shows up, he grossly imagines 
himself a poached deer with enough haunch to be divided for two. Gra- 
ciously he bequeaths his horns to their husbands, but before the gift can 
be properly bestowed, the signal is sounded and the fairies descend on 
their victim, directed by the queen of the fairies herself, most often 
played by Mistress Quickly, though sometimes by Anne, depending on 
whether the director prefers the folio or the quarto. But something 
deeper than mere harassment is going on in this midnight revelry. The 
queen of the fairies evokes trial by fire as she instructs her subjects: 

With trial fire touch me his finger end: 
If he be chaste, the flame will back descend 
And turn him to no pain; but if he start, 
It is the flesh of a corrupted heart. 

Falstaff, of course, does not pass the test, and it is soon obvious in the 
liturgical verses which follow that he has become the ritual scapegoat, 
bearing the evils of society: 

Fie on sinful fantasy! 

Fie on lust and luxuryl 

Lust is but a bloody fire, 

Kindled with unchaste desire, 

Fed in heart, whose flames aspire, 

As thoughts do blow them, higher, higher. 

Pinch him, fairies, mutually; 

Pinch him for his villainy. . . . 

But Falstaff, surely the goat of this play-with horns and all-is not ban- 
ished from society to cleanse it, as is normal for a scapegoat (and as 
Malvolio is banished from Twelfth Night). Perhaps he is spared because 
he gains considerable self insight and undergoes confession and penance 
as sufficient cleansing. "I do begin to perceive that 1 am made an ass." 
"See now how wit may be made a Jack-a-Lent, when lis upon ill em- 
ployment!" "Have 1 laid try brain in the sun and dried it, that it wants 
matter to prevent so gross o'erreaching as this?" Falstaff not only takes a 
scourging from himself, but from the rest of the cast. Even if we were 
not virtuous, asks Mrs. Page, how could you think "that ever the Devil 
could have made you our delight?" "What, a hodge pudding? A bag of 
flax?" urges Mr. Ford, to which Mrs. Page adds "a puffed man," referring 
both to his size and his ego. The laughter may be crueller than banish- 
ment, but it is cleansing-until Page invites the assembled crowd to laugh 
at his wife because he has outwitted her by arranging for Slender to 
marry their daughter Anne. But alas, she turns the laughter on her hus- 
band proclaiming that she has out-trumped him by dressing Anne in 
green for Caius. With superb but obvious timing, Slender appears at that 
moment with a boy dressed in a white gown and understandably refuses 
to marry him. Hard upon this Caius appears with his boy dressed in 
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green, whom he finds no more satisfying. It is neither parent, of course, 
who wins, but love, in the form of Fenton entering with the real Anne 
Page and delivering a discourse on the nature of love and marriage. His 
abduction, he insists, was no sin, "since therein she doth...shun/ A thou- 
sand irreligious cursed hours,/ Which forced marriage would have 
brought upon her." The comedy ends, as any good comedy should, with 
reconciliation-the Pages accepting Fenton and inviting everyone, "Sir 
John and all," home to a merry fire and a good meal. The final couplet of 
the play is delicious, as Ford points out a rare and ironic example of Fal- 
staffs integrity: 

To Master Brook you yet shall hold your word; 
For he tonight shall lie with Mistress Ford. 

A great deal of the laughter evoked by this play obviously comes sim- 
ply from the plot, which is very close to what we would call situation 
comedy. There are no fewer than eleven actions designed to deceive 
people, and remarkably all of them work. Falstaff sends duplicate letters 
to the wives (who have no idea that he is more dedicated to greed than to 
lust); while Falstaff is betraying the wives, he has no idea that Nym and 
Pistol are betraying him to the not-so-merry husbands; Mistress Quickly, 
the only character who is involved in both plots, remains unbetrayed 
while she is underhandedly promising to be the exclusive agent for all 
three of the rival suitors to Anne, and while she betrays Falstaff in her 
role as the go-between for the two wives in their deception of Falstaff; 
the Host benevolently deceives Dr. Caius and Sir Hugh, thwarting their 
jealous duel, and is in turn subject to the loss of his horses in their re- 
taliatory deception of him in an affair involving non-existent German 
visitors; Ford plays his trick on Falstaff by posing as Mr. Brook and de- 
riving information from him, an action which befuddles the wives when 
the real Ford suddenly shows up to play his role in their plots; the chil- 
dren of Windsor play their parts in tricking Falstaff, against his better 
judgment, into believing in the existence of fairies, incidently giving him 
black and blue remembrances; Mr. Page deceives his wife by arranging 
for Slender to steal away their daughter, while she deceives him by in- 
structing Caius to take the woman in green, and Anne deceives both her 
parents by convincing Fenton to take advantage of the moonlight may- 
hem to do his own eloping. At one point Shakespeare concentrates the 
laughter by drawing six of the deceivers and six of the duped together for 
six acts of deception at the end of one scene. It is no wonder that the 
eighteenth century, with its penchant for comedy of manners, loved this 
play above all other Shakespearean comedies. 

Most of the other comic devices are verbal and therefore sometimes 
hard to digest in a fast-paced comedy, even when one can discover that 
late twentieth century rarity of rarities: clear enunciation. The irony of 
the Brook-Falstaff scenes is broad and hilarious, hard to miss, and needs 
no comment. But the puns go by quickly. When Falstaff asks Pistol if it 
is true that he stole from Slender, he answers, "No, it is false." That is, 
Hn W can thievery be a true act. When Mrs. Page suggests that Falstaff 
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must have had his love letters printed with blanks for the names, she 
elaborates: "He cares not what he puts into the press, when he would put 
us two. I would rather be a giantess and lie under Mount Pelion." The 
punning moves from sex to violence when Falstaff attempts to get rid of 
Pistol by saying, "Hang no more about me, I am no gibbet for you." 
When Mr. Brook bestows his gift of sack upon Falstaff, he welcomes any 
brook that overflows in this manner, and when Anne Page asks Slender's 
will regarding marriage, he answers, "I ne'er made my will yet, I thank 
heaven I am not such a sickly creature." Elsewhere, Falstaff complains to 
Mrs. Ford that he was thrown into a ford, Evans is upset that he was coz- 
ened by cousins, Mrs. Ford vows to the antlered Falstaff that he will 
remain her deer, and Falstaff notes that when Zeus came to Leda in the 
form of a swan, it was a "foul fault." 

A play which contains a Welsh clergyman, a French physician, and an 
illiterate Mistress Quickly is bound to have its share of language humor. 
Dr. Caius is continuously mispronouncing words in a manner that goes 
beyond a mere accent. Hugh Evans, whom Falstaff accuses of "mak[ing] 
fritters of English," continually substitutes nouns for other parts of 
speech, often with comic effect. Thus he promises Slender: "I will de- 
scription the matter to you, if you be capacity of it," and asks, regarding 
Anne, if he can affection the woman. He later tells Slender that Mistress 
Quickly is acquaintance with Anne Page, and when he is on trial claims 
that he will "be judgment by" the Host of the Garter Inn. Mistress 
Quickly's contribution to the English language is a host of malapropisms 
designed to keep the audience alert. We have noted that she used canar- 
ies for quandaries, and she also substitutes allicholy for melancholy, 
speciously for especially, says courageous when she means outrageous, 
and infection when she means affection, as when she claims that Mrs. 
Page "has a marvelous infection to [Falstaffs] little page." Bardolph sup- 
ports her infection when he claims a "gentleman had drunk himself out 
of his five sentences," and Simple refuses to speak since he "may not 
conceal" (rather than reveal) the information. Slender adus to the fun by 
praying that though his love may be small, heaven may decrease it in 
time, and by hoping that "upon familiarity may grow more contempt" 
rather than content. This humor still works on the modern stage, though 
it often takes a skillful actor to derive the full effect from the text. 

Anyone acquainted with the Falstaff of the Henry plays will certainly 
be looking for "fat jokes" in the Merry Wives, and though without the 
prince they have lost some of their piquancy, their presence shows that 
Shakespeare's taste had not improved in the interval between the plays. 
Falstaff begins with a mild pun, noting that though he measures two yards 
about the waist, he does not intend to waste any of his substance. The 
angry Pistol aims for the same spot when he compares the Falstaffian 
girth to a dunghill and adds his curse: "Let vultures gripe thy guts!" In- 
sulted by Falstaffs letter, Mrs. Page vows to be revenged "as sure as his 
guts are made of puddings." Mrs. Ford's ire is hardly less in her desire for 
revenge: "What tempest, 1 trow, threw this whale, with so many tuns of oil 
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in his belly, ashore at Windsor? How shall I be revenged on him? I think 
the best way were to entertain him with hope till the wicked fire of lust 
have melted him in his own grease," which is pretty much the plan they 
put into effect. Except for a few choice epithets, suet, as "greasy knight," 
"this gross wat'ry [pumpkin]," and "puffed man," the rest of the hefty 
aspersions in the play are cast by the man himself. When noting that he 
might have died when cast into the Thames, he comments: "a death that I 
abhor, for the water swells a man, and what a thing should I have been 
when I had been swelled! I should have been a mountain of mummy." 
Later, describing his Thames bath to Mr. Brook, he well describes the 
plight of an overweight man: "Think of that-a man of my kidney-think of 
that-that am as subject to heat as butter; a man of continual dissolution 
and thaw. It was a miracle to 'scape suffocation. And in the height of this 
bath, when I was more than half stewed in grease, like a Dutch dish, to be 
thrown into the Thames and cooled, glowing hot, in that surge, like a 
horseshoe! Think of that-hissing hot!-think of that, Master Brook." Othat 
the v/ives would have been there to enjoy that speech, knowing that he got 
the "cold shower" that they wished to bestow upon him. Upon hearing 
that the Host of the Inn had been cheated of his horses, Falstaff is some- 
what comforted to know that he is not alone the butt of practical jokes, but 
wishes still that the whole world might be cheated to keep him company. 
This leads him to envision the humiliation he will be subject to at court 
should they find out: "If it should come to the ear of the Court how I have 
been transformed, and how my transformation hath been washed and 
cudgeled, they would melt me out of my fat drop by drop and liquor fish- 
erman's boots with me. I warrant they would whip me with their fine wits 
till I were as crestfallen as a dried pear." In the final scene of the play, 
when Falstaff enters with antlers on his head, he announces his presence 
to the audience proclaiming: "I am here a Windsor stag, and the fattest, I 
think, i' the forest. Send me a cool rut time, Jove, or who can blame me to 
piss my tallow?" The comparison may be a bit gross, perhaps even more 
than on the surface, when we realize that in the heat and sweat of "rutting 
time" it was usual for a stag to lose weight by secreting fat. The image is 
not helped by the next stage direction: "[Enter Mistress Ford and Mistress 
Page]." But once again, the rutting time was not to be, for after a tease, 
the noise of the fairies drives the wives away to their merriment, and 
Falstaffs rationalization of the third cooling off period is a return to a 
more jocular and perhaps even religious strain, with a strange declaration 
of salvation: 

I think the Devil will not have me damned, 
Lest the oil that's in me should set hell on fire: 
He would never else cross me thus. 
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B Have Heard Their Singing 

Errol S^iSSer 

Monroe, Louisiana 

I have heard their singing, 

familiar voices from 
New England, Long Island, 
Upper Chesapeake, 
the Illinois River area: 
canvasback ducks wet 
with history. 



Where the Susquehanna River 
empties into Chesapeake Bay 
shallow waters nurture a marshy region 
of migratory birds. It is the stoic 
decoys that interest me, released 
from their shelves at the turn 
of the century, attracting 
thousands of lives 
who come, of course, to stare. 

They are the lovely lonely ones, 
moving as a wall, in groups, they 
spin off with the tide, 
painted nostrils 
and flat breasts heaving 

in the wind, 
keeping to themselves. 



Errol Mlllor has a BA degree from Livingston University in Alabama and an MA from 
Northeast Louisiana University in Monroe. He has been writing and publishing since 
1972 and has a poem forthcoming in Maryland Poetry Review. 
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A Descriptive Study of Gender Differences in 
Proscribed language Behavior, Beliefs, and Attitudes 

Jean L. Johnson 

University of North Alabama 

This paper was presented at the session of the American Dialect Soci- 
ety held in conjunction with the annual convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, November 17-21, 1993, in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. To determine gender differences in the function of pro- 
scribed language in the lives of Caucasian undergraduate college 
students of the 1990s, survey research was conducted at a regional 
university in the Southeast. In a regular classroom setting, approxi- 
mately twenty per cent of the sophomore class, a total of 174 subjects, 
87 women and 87 men, voluntarily completed a questionnaire which 
was designed to check taboo language attitudes, beliefs, and usage in 
various situations. This research takes a contextual approach and re- 
veals gender differences in what taboo language is used, why it is used, 
how it is used, with whom it is used, where it is used, as well as fre- 
quency with which it is used. The results of this survey indicate a 
difference in cultural codes regulating men and women subjects' pro- 
scribed language behavior. A two-thirds majority of both men and 
women subjects reported the belief that there exists a double standard 
for taboo language use which assumes that taboo language is for the 
use of men. Similarly, a majority of both men and women subjects re- 
ported a belief that college women who use taboo language are 
criticized for being unladylike. 

In her book of etiquette published in America in 1913, Parsons con- 
tended that taboo language belongs to men. She stated, "To-day no 
gentleman will 'insult' another-at least not very openly-before a lady. 
He cannot even swear at another man-or in fact at anything-with a 
woman around" (129-130). 

Flexner, in his preface to the Dictionary of American Slang published 
in 1960, also indicated gender differences in the use of taboo language. 
He stated that "most American slang is created and used by males" (xii). 
In 1985, Cameron stated that in some communities, people will agree that 
certain language practices like swearing are more acceptable for men 
than for women {Feminism 31). 

Does society in the 1990s still condemn women's use of proscribed 
language more harshly than it does men's? Or are the winds of change 
bringing fresh, new attitudes towards taboo language use by women? In 
1973, Farb noted the winds of change when he stated, "nowadays young 

Joan L Johnson is Associate Professor of English at the University of North Alabama, 
where she has taught for twenty-five years. She holds the BS and MA degrees from the 
University of Alabama and the PhD degree from Indiana University of Pennsylvania. 
She serves her institution as Chair of the Committee on Freshman Composition. 
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women use words that were formerly taboo for them with as much free- 
dom as young men use them" (55-56). likewise, Trudgill in 1983 
maintained that "the use of taboo vocahulary is now much more evenly 
distributed between the sexes than formerly^ (163). Yet Cameron found 
that an investigation of terms for the male genitals which she conducted 
at the College of William and Mary in 1990 revealed that women subjects 
produced less than half as many terms for the penis as men subjects pro- 
duced ("Naming of Parts" 374). 

Trudgill's statement might suggest a change in the once widely held 
view that taboo language is more acceptable for men than it is for 
women. To address this notion and the notion of a greater parity of taboo 
language use by males and females in the nineties, I conducted survey 
research during the spring and summer of 1993. The purpose of this 
research was to see if gender differences in proscribed language behav- 
ior, attitudes, and beliefs would e.aerge from an anonymous self-report 
questionnaire filled out by Caucasian undergraduates enrolled at a re- 
gional university in the Southeast. 

Participation in the study was voluntary within a regular classroom 
setting. Subjects were enrolled in six sections of the required sophomore 
course entitled "Literature of the Western World." Approximately twenty 
percent of the sophomore class, a total of 174 subjects, 87 women and 87 
men, completed the questionnaire which was designed to check gender 
differences in taboo attitudes, beliefs, and usage in various situations. 
The women subjects ranged from 18-34 years of age. The men subjects 
ranged from 18-37 years of age. Average age was 20.1 for women and 
22.2 for men. 

The results of this study suggest a difference in cultural codes regulat- 
ing Caucasian men and women's use of taboo language in the Southeast. 
A two-thirds majority of both men and women subjects reported the be- 
lief that there exists a double standard for taboo language use which 
assumes that taboo language is for the use of men. Similarly, a majority 
of both men and women subjects reported a belief that college women 
who use taboo language are criticized for being unladylike. 

Although a majority of both men and women subjects believe that 
taboo language should be equally appropriate for women to use as it is 
for men, the majority of both men and women subjects believe that col- 
lege women are less prone to use taboo language than are college men. 
Is this because women lack the vocabulary for taboo 'ialk? Not according 
to the survey. The survey revealed that the majority of both men and 
women subjects believe that women have a taboo language vocabulary 
equal to that of men. 

In checking attitudes towards prestige to be derived from taboo lan- 
guage use, I found that approximately one-third of the men and one-third 
of the women subjects believe hat some prestige is attached to the use of 
taboo language by college men in certain contexts, whereas only ap- 
Q ximately one-sixth of the men and one-sixth of the women subjects 
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believe that some prustig?. is attached to the use of taboo language by 
college women in certain contexts. 

Another finding of this study reveals that although the majority of 
men subjects do not judge college women who use taboo language as 
assertive, the majority of women subjects do view women who use taboo 
language as assertive. However, college men who use taboo language are 
not judged assertive by a majority of men or women subjects. 

Before I report subjects' beliefs concerning how taboo language use 
intersects religious beliefs, let me reiterate that this survey research was 
conducted in the Southeast, in the Bible Belt, where social life revolves 
around the church. Perhaps this has something to do with the fact that 
the majority of both men and women subjects reported the belief that 
swearing is a matter of morals, not just a matter of etiquette. In addition, 
approximately nine-tenths of both men and women subjects reported a 
belief that taking the name of God in vain is offensive to God. Further- 
more, a majority of both men and women subjects reported a belief that 
use of taboo language in our society is a result of indifference toward 
religion. 

Next, let us leave attitudes and beliefs and examine the self-report 
findings on usage. Although subjects indicated that they fit their taboo 
language usage to the situation, almost all subjects reported the use of 
taboo language with some degree of regularity. Whereas approximately 
fifty percent of women subjects reported using taboo language very 
rarely, only twenty percent of men subjects reported using taboo lan- 
guage very rarely. On the other hand, whereas eight percent of women 
subjects reported using taboo language frequently, twenty-three percent 
of men subjects reported frequent use of it. Clearly, men subjects rate 
themselves as more frequent users of taboo language than women sub- 
jects rate themselves. 

Moreover, gender differences were reported in where subjects gen- 
era u v use taboo language, with men subjects indicating the use of taboo 
language in more public places than women subjects. Although many 
men and women subjects reported a solitary use of taboo language, thir- 
teen percent of women subjects indicated they use taboo language only 
when they are alone, while just five percent of men subjects reported 
only solitary use of taboo language. A majority of both men and women 
subjects reported less tendency to use taboo language in the presence of 
parents, children, and strangers than with peers. Similarly, a majority of 
both men and women subjects reported that they use taboo language 
more freely with friends of the same sex than with friends of the opposite 
sex. 

Subjects also reported gender differences in taboo language choice. 
In response to the question which instructed subjects to list the taboo 
terms they use most frequently, men subjects reported a tendency to 
prefer taboo language which refers to sex, while women subjects re- 
ported a tendency to prefer taboo language which refers to hell and 
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damnation. In addition, women subjects reported significantly less pref- 
erence for excretory terms than did men subjects. The majority of both 
men and women subjects reported that the taboo term they consider to be 
the strongest and most powerful is the F-word and the taboo term they 
consider to be the weakest and least powerful is "hell." The weak term 
"hell," by the way, is the term women subjects reported greatest prefer- 
ence for using. 

The majority of both men and women subjects reported using deni- 
grating terms to refer to members of the opposite sex. Women subjects 
produced a total of 26 denigrating terms for men, while men subjects 
produced a total of 20 denigrating terms for women. The denigrating 
term listed most frequently by women subjects was "bastard;" the deni- 
grating term listed most frequently by men subjects was "bitch." 
Whereas approximately one-half of the men subjects reported using de- 
rogatory terms to refer to members of the same sex, approximately one- 
fourth of women subjects reported using derogatory terms to refer to 
members of the same sex. 

Furthermore, this investigation revealed gender differences in reasons 
for using taboo language. Although all except one of the subjects re- 
ported using taboo language for the purpose of venting emotion, fifty-five 
percent of women subjects, as compared to twenty-four percent of the 
men subjects, reported venting emotion as their only reason for using 
taboo language. In addition, more men than women subjects reported 
using taboo language for getting attention, establishing social power, 
bonding with friends, achieving strength of expression, insulting people, 
defying authority, emphasizing a point, shocking people, and signifying 
friendship. Also, more men than women subjects indicated a tendency to 
use taboo language in a creative, playful way. 

In conclusion, this survey research into the cultural phenomenon of 
taboo language reveals traditional attitudes still firmly entrenched in the 
fabric of the Southeastern subjects' lives. Evidence of the winds of 
change is not very apparent. Not only do a two-thirds majority of both 
men and women subjects believe that there exists a double standard for 
taboo language use which assumes that taboo language use is more ap- 
propriate for men than women, but also a majority of both men and 
women subjects believe that college women who use taboo language are 
criticized for being unladylike. Perhaps these two beliefs have a bearing 
on the usage findings of this study. This research takes a contextual 
approach and reveals gender differences in what taboo language is used, 
why it is used, how it is used, with whom it is used, where it is used, as 
well as frequency with which it is used. 

This study has been limited to setting forth the findings of taboo lan- 
guage behavior, beliefs, and attitudes on the basis of sex. Many aspects 
of the study remain for further treatment. For example, this study does 
not include an analysis of data as related to subjects' strength of religious 
Q 'lelief, socioeconomic status, section of the country, or whether subjects 
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were reared in city, town, or rural area, although the data has been gath- 
ered for such analysis. Perhaps studying other variables associated with 
taboo language use will shed further light on those factors influencing 
taboo language behavior, attitudes, and beliefs. 

In closing, a word of caution may be in order. Previous research I 
conducted with Caucasian undergraduate college women in 1991 did take 
into consideration the variable of section of the country and revealed that 
Southeastern Caucasian women subjects were significantly more inhib- 
ited in their use of taboo language than Northeastern Caucasian women 
subjects. Since regional factors may be of considerable importance in 
influencing young college women's proscribed language behavior, atti- 
tudes, and beliefs, there is danger in generalizing the Findings of this 
study. 

In their Newsweek article, "Toppling the Last Taboos," Martz and 
McKelvey argue that with AIDS came the weakening of taboos surround- 
ing the topic of sex. They also argue that with the testimony of Professor 
Anita Hill at the Senate confirmation hearings of Clarence Thomas came 
additional weakening of taboos surrounding the topic of sex (32). Al- 
though Hill avoided vulgar terms for the male genitals and chose to use 
the scientific term "penis" instead, the taboos surrounding sex, nonethe- 
less, have been weakened by her testimony. In this changing 
environment, we are likely to find that taboo terms relating to sex gain 
more respectability and usage in the 1990s, even among Southeastern 
women. 
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Classroom Teacher 



Janet P. Browne 

State University of New York at Cortland 

This paper investigates research into children's preconventional or in- 
vented spelling to determine its applications to classroom practices. 
Studies reveal that children's spelling errors change progressively and 
consistently over time in a stage-like pattern. A relationship exists be- 
tween reading and spelling ability; invented spelling predicts reading 
achievement. An experimental comparison of children encouraged to 
use either traditional or invented spellings in theif creative writing re- 
vealf d that the invented spellers scored higher on several measures of 
reading and spelling achievement. By encouraging children to use in- 
vented spelling, a teacher provides the opportunity for natural literacy 
development and is in turn provided with an assessment tool. 

"My char uti my shos I bupt ito Adam I hrt my salf" 

This first grader's written production would probably make any 
English teacher cringe at its obvious incorrectness in spelling and 
punctuation. Jennifer's communication in standard English would 
read: "My chair untied my shoes. I bumped into Adam. I hurt myself." 
The spellings in her original production are called invented spellings. 
Jennifer added to her limited knowledge of correct spellings by inventing 
the spellings of unknown words. She spelled by recording the sounds 
she heard as she said the words aloud. Again, most English teachers 
would cringe. 

A first grade teacher, however, would probably see the production as 
full of information about the student's literacy development. As her 
teacher, I can observe that Jennifer knows how to spell the word "my." I 
watched her copy "Adam" from Adam's nametag on his desk. Thus, she 
can use references to help her spell. We had just studied the sounds of 
"sh" and "ch" in reading; Jennifer has obviously grasped this information 
and transferred it to her writing. Jennifer'.? invented spellings reveal that 
she has little trouble with the beginnings and endings of words. During 
the next several individual conferences 1 had with Jennifer, I would work 
with her on concentrating on the middle sounds in words. We would also 
pay attention to adding periods to the natural breaks in her story. As an 
experienced first grade teacher, I also know that this diagnosis made 
from Jennifer's writing pertains to her reading as well as her spelling. 
Children can always read their own spelling. The strengths in her spell- 

Jonot P. Browne, a native of Baltimore, has taught primary school in California and at 
the International School in Mons, Belgium. She recently completed her MSED in 
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ings are, therefore, strengths in her reading. Since she recorded the 
sounds she heard as she said the words aloud, she probably has trouble 
decoding any of the sounds that are missing when she reads. 

All of the diagnostic information above I gathered by observing the 
student and using my common sense and experience. During my gradu- 
ate studies in reading, I examined the research on invented spelling to 
see how it would support what I had seen to be true in my classroom. 

The first piece of research I found to be helpful named and described 
stages that most children go through as they learn how to spell in a natu- 
rally developmental way. In work published in 1982 and 1987, J. Richard 
Gentry identified the following stages jf development in invented spell- 
ing. These stages parallel the development that 1 have observed in first 
graders from September to June. 

1 . In the precommunicative stage, the speller uses alphabet letters to 
represent a message but demonstrates no knowledge of letter- 
sound relationships. Number symbols may also form parts of 
words. 

2. The semi-phonetic stage is characterized by a beginning under- 
standing of sound-letter correspondences. All of the sounds of a 
word are not present. The speller uses letters whose names match 
the sounds that are to be represented. 

3. During the phonetic stage, spellers represent all of the sounds of a 
word. Letters are used based on their sounds and not on English 
spelling rules. 

4. The transitional stage is characterized by an understanding of 
spelling conventions. The spellers no longer rely solely on sounds. 
Morphological units begin to be used. Some learned correct 
spellings are used. 

5. The correct speller continues to develop a large body of known 
spellings. The speller has knowledge of basic rules of spelling. 
Words that are incorrectly spelled are noticed. 

Gentry's work in naming and describing concise stages of invented 
spelling was developed after more than ten years of cumulative research 
at the University of Virginia under the direction of the late Edmund 
Henderson. Henderson and his students, including Gentry, began to 
research spelling development in children in the early 1970s. Much of 
the research was observational. Henderson and his colleagues collected 
children's writing samples or administered successive spelling tests over 
a school year and looked for trends in growth and development. Gentry's 
stages are the final outcome of the researchers at the University of Vir- 
ginia observing for years that different children in different situations 
typically followed the same developmental trends over and over again in 
spelling. 

Edmund Henderson, moreover, was greatly influenced by another 
researcher, Charles Read, in pursing research into spelling. Charles 
Read conducted a basal study of invented spelling in 1971. Read col- 
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lected the written productions of three- to six-year-old children over the 
course of a school year. He completed a complex linguistic analysis of all 
o? the spelling errors in these productions. He was the first to discover 
that a developmental pattern existed in spelling development. He con- 
cluded that children's spelling errors change consistently and 
oroKressively over time. The errors change consistently in that letter 
SSS« always close in patterns of articulation to the correct 
letter. The errors change progressively toward correct spellings. 

Research into invented spelling has not only traced development^ 
trends. Researchers have also found that an analysis of a child s invented 
speUing can be used as a diagnostic tool. A child's invented spelling can 
S to predict reading achievement and to plan individualized reading 
iXction. Two studies that set out to explore these points were con- 
ducted by Morris and Perney in 1984 and by R.chgels in 1986. 

Morris and Perney tested 75 first graders with an 18-word spelling 
test in September. They asked the children to write the letter., of the 
alphabet. The teachers of the children predicted their reading success 
and the first graders were tested with the Metropolitan Readiness Test 
S J» * E subjects were given the same 18-word spelling test ha 
ney hadiaken in September. In May of the same school year, the hr* 
gSiers were tested for reading achievement with ar .in formal word h«- 
ognition task and the Metropolitan Achievement Test. The findings 
Xaled that the September and January spelling tests were good prcdic- 
oi of May reading achievement. Morris and Perney also found that the 
M^tropohtan Readiness Test did not predict reading success as accu- 
^nted spelling. The researchers assert that teachers should 
evaluate the knowledge that children bring with them to the ^writing 
Trocess. "In this way a spelling assessment car become a valuable and 
rare commodity in educational practice-a sample of behavior that pro- 
vSs a "ew of the ongoing learning process" (Morris and Perney 456). 

In 1988 Richgels created an informal test of invented spelling that he 
administered to 26 first graders at the beginning of a school year. He had 
each ch Id spell ten words with plastic letters. An examine ^corded the 
spellings and the number of correct phonemes in each spelling. R.chge Is 
Sund that the results of his invented spelling test correl ated P os ,t.ve y 
with the results of two traditional readiness tests- 1 he Test of Early 
Roadin/ Abmty and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. Richgels con- 
Tdel Mhat a t«5 of invented spelling can provide direct insight into 
s udent ab imes and can therefore be used in a diagnost.c-prescnptjve 
manner. Richgels' repon of his research, found in vo urne one of the 
Early Childhood Resen ■ ch Quarterly, contains the ^}} C J*JT™£. 
planation of how to sere it. A classroom teacher could easily use tin- 
same test to gain information about incoming students. 

Research also shows a relationship between reading and spelling 
achievlment Zutell and Rasinski investigated the connect ons brfwern 
orS reTding abilities and spelling abilities of third and fifth graders. 
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vidually in October on their ability to name and print the letters of f hp 

if Uole?*: tt7A° f WGek ' t0 Prfnt 35 ^ words ilhey could 
and to read a list of high-frequency words. Children's writing samples 
were analyzed for length and complexity, speed of writing Ievfl o?2n5 
usage and spelling strategy once each month from November to MaSh 
A . final sam pie was taken in March from each child and was controlled 
for top IC , writing time, and teacher instructions acros^Le ChH 
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Kiener text length. A greater mcrease in writing speed 
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was observed for the invented spelling group. The variety and level of 
words used increased for both groups. The average percent of words 
spelled correctly across the months was 67% in the invented spelling 
group and 94% in the traditional spelling group. 

There was a significant difference, p < .001, between the two groups 
on two of the spelling postiests. Inventive spellers scored higher on the 
spelling test of the WRAT and on the list of low-frequency, regularly 
spelled words. Reading posttests revealed that children using invented 
spelling performed better on tasks requiring word analysis. There was 
little difference between the groups in flash word recognition and read- 
ing comprehension. Analysis of the posttest scores of low-achieving 
matched pairs from each group revealed that invented spelling was more 
beneficial for initial low achievers than traditional spelling. Children 
who used invented spelling in their creative writing scored higher on 
more measures than children using traditional spelling in their creative 
writing. 

Clarke's research allows teac'.iers to feel comfortable with using in- 
vented spelling in the classroom. Children who invent spelling learn how 
to spell correctly and become batter decoders in the process. The in- 
crease in inventive spellers' writing speed and text length allows them to 
become better writers. Teachers of young children also know the impor- 
tance of accepting the work of initial low achievers and helping them 
build on it, rather than expecting them to struggle with unattainable per- 
fection. All of these benefits, coupled with the diagnostic tool that 
invented spelling provides, make children's natural explorations of 
spelling more valuable than memorization of lists of words as a spelling 
curriculum for young children. 

Educational research has investigated the topic of invented spelling 
for more than twenty years. Read, Henderson, and Gentry have identi- 
fied developmental trends in children's spelling errors. Teachers can 
refer to these trends and identify where their students fall along a con- 
tinuum of literacy development. This information and a detailed analysis 
of a child's spelling errors can help a teacher provide reading and spell- 
ing instruction in an individualized, diagnostic-prescriptive manner. The 
work of Morris and Perney, as well as Richgels, supports this use of in- 
vented spelling. Finally, Clarke's research gives us justification to allow 
children to use invented spelling in their creative writing. Through al- 
lowing invented spelling in the classroom, we can capitalize on a 
naturally developmental sequence to further literacy development. 
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MCTELA: A Professional Organization for Educators 
Interested in English/Language Arts 

The Maryland Council of Teachers of English Language Arts 
(MCTELA) was founded in the late 1950s. Originally geared 
to English instruction, it expanded in the 1970s to include all 
language arts teachers. Business meetings and conferences 
used to take place at the same annual meeting, but the or- 
ganization has grown to include monthly Executive Board 
meetings and semi-annual conferences. Activities include 
publication of the Maryland English Journal, quarterly news- 
letters, Teacher of the Year selections, "Showcase" writing 
competitions for elementary students, and representation as 
an affiliate of the National Council of Teachers of English. 

The purposes of the Council are to improve the quality of 
instruction in English/Language Arts at all educational levels, 
pre-kindergarten through university; to encourage research, 
experimentation, and investigation in the teaching of English; 
to sponsor publications of Interest to English/Language Arts 
teachers; to represent the interests ot English/Language Arts 
before the public; and to integrate the efforts of all those who 
are concerned with English/Language Arts instruction. 
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In America, the immigrant has been the builder, 
whereas in other countries, the foreigner has 
been the invader. 



Daniel Boorstein, 

Speech given to Congress, 1990 



Sherwood High School 

Probably no segment of society is asked to cope more on a daily basis 
with America's immigrants than its public school teachers. Thus, they 
need to address the correspondence of immigrants' skills with the job 
market following graduation and the communities' demand to incorpo- 
rate multi-culturalism into existing mandates for increased reading and 
writing scores. 

pTf^hose of us who teach in public schools are acutely aware of current 
immigration issues. The foreign-born percentage of our total 
JL population is growing. Currently, one million legal immigrants and 
refugees enter the U.S. each year, but this number does not include ille- 
gal immigrants. In all of the nation's metropolitan areas, there are 20 
million foreign-born, one out of every ten residents. Now, more than 
ever before, "We are not a Nation, but a teeming Nation of Nations," as 
Walt Whitman observed. 

As waves of immigrants have settled in the U.S. in the last ten years, 
English for Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL) enrollments have 
swelled. In the Washington, D. C, area alone, 27,000 children are in 
transitional classes, and thousands more have moved full-time into regu- 
lar classrooms, school officials report, according to Washington-based 
Urban Institute (Buckley Bl). Because many immigrants of the 1990s 
are poorer and less educated than those who came a decade earlie-, 
schools are being forced to deal more with basic needs such as food, 
clothing, and housing. For example, Montgomery County has 6,400 
ESOL students, the most of any school district in Maryland or the Wash- 
ington area. More than 65% of students qualify for free or reduced 
lunches, compared with 17% of all students (Marcus "Immigrants"). "To 
really reach the children, you have to bring the entire family in," said 
Mary Lou Henderson, an experienced ESOL teacher. "There's a school 
world and a home world, and the teacher's role is a bridge that bnngs 
these two together" (Kurin). 



Kathy Mcflyorl has previously contributed to the Maryland English Journal. She has 
taught in the Montgomery County School System for 28 years and currently teaches 
ninth grade writing in the IBM computer lab at Sherwood High. 
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Immigrants who feel isolated or are unfamiliar with American cus- 
toms naturally come to the school first for assistance because they see it 
as a helping institution. Thus, most Washington area teachers do more 
than their job contracts require, according to school administrator Patri- 
cia Kelly,' principal at Langley-Park-McCormick Elementary School in 
Hyattsville, one of Prince George's County's most ethnically diverse 
schools (Marcus "Immigrant Children"). But with the increased demands 
on ESOL instructors, "Teachers who have always been everything to their 
students are now everything and more," says Prince George's County 
ESOL Supervisor Holly Stein. "The trigger that goos off in teachers' 
heads about saving kids goes off double in this case," adds Alexandria 
Superintendent Paul W. Masem (Marcus "Immigrants"). 

Few outsiders realize the dedication of most ESOL teachers. One 
recently spent an entire day in an Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice office to help a student's parent get a photo ID for work; another went 
to a student's home to tutor and ended up translating a job application so 
the student's mother could work at a local restaurant. A third teacher 
taught a girl sewing for three weeks last summer in the teacher's home 
"because she needed it." ESOL teachers in Fairfax County, Virginia, 
discovered that a recently arrived family was sleeping in a rat-infested 
house because the family had only $100 a month for rent, and the teach- 
ers helped them get an apartment and better-paying jobs. Other ESOL 
instructors at Bailey's Elementary School, Falls Church Virginia, pre- 
pared meals for children whose mother left them alone with only pots of 
cooked rice when she went to a hospital to deliver a baby (Bates A 14). 

The irony of this situation is that the federal government has largely 
turned a deaf ear to the needs of immigrants since most states are not 
affected. Consequently, public schools have a difficult time educating 
immigrant children, according to a recent study by the Rand Corporation. 
The study notes that immigrants make their homes primarily in five 
states-California, New York, Florida, Texas, and Illinois. "Because the 
costs and potential benefits from immigration fall overwhelmingly on a 
few states and local districts, most notably California, the rest of the 
coun'cy has little incentive to concern itself with the education of immi- 
grants," write the study's authors ("Rand Report" 14). The study also 
notes that the job of educating immigrants is stymied by budget shortfalls 
as well as the lack of bilingual teachers and foreign-language textbooks 
and materials. 

In my school alone, which is located in an affluent suburban school 
system only twelve miles north of the nation's capital, we currently enroll 
250 students (\4% of our total population) who speak 33 languages from 
52 countries. The largest numbers are from El Salvador, Ethiopia, and 
China. The foreign languages most frequently heard are Spanish, Viet- 
namese, Korean, and Mandarin. Indeed, it is a challenge for non-native 
English speaking students to pass the mandated state reading and writing 
tests required for graduation. I am often struck by the apathy of my non- 
O sOL teaching colleagues who find it so difficult to help these students, 
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who experience what Senator Alan Simpson (R-WY) calls "compassion 
fatigue" (a diminishing interest in the immigrants' plight), or who are 
ignorant of students' differing status. According to figures from the 1992 
Statistical Yearbook of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, few 
realize that the term "immigrant" encompasses (1) the 120,000 refugees 
admitted each year who are fleeing persecution; (.?) the 700,000 perma- 
nent immigrants who are permitted to settle in the U.S. due to immediate 
family connections or job skills; (3) the 15-20 million non-immigrants 
who are temporary guest workers who study, train, visit, and are tourists 
or agricultural workers; and (4) the estimated three to five million illegal 
aliens who reside in this country (49). 

Many Americans respond, "What will keep these numbers in check?"; 
"We've lost control of our borders"; "What do we do with all these varied 
people?"; and "We're not getting the quality of immigrant we used to get." 
Many still feel that only a certain type of people are Americans because 
they have a sense of the "proper inhabitant." We .10 longer have the 
confidence in America, a national identity to assimilate all newcomers, or 
that special spirit described in John Higham's Strangers in the Land: Pat- 
terns of American Nativism, 1860-1925. Like the nativism that occurred 
at the turn of the century, we have again come to fear immigration be- 
cause our veneer of national identity as a "by-product" nation is 
endangered by newcomers who threaten to contaminate those already 
here. One wonders if this repeated and most recent surge in nativism is 
due to the current economic recession, a fear of status loss, a fear of the 
unknown, and/or a challenge to our language, culture, and social and 
political power. 

The second issue that most directly affects educators is one of secon- 
dary migration. As the early Jews concentrated in New York's Lower 
East Side but later moved to the Bronx and other city environs, so today's 
immigrants are not only concentrating in a selected number of states like 
Florida, New York, Texas, and California, but they are locating them- 
selves within those states in certain areas. These pockets of immigrants 
are highly visible; compared to other groups of job seekers, they are less 
mobile because they do not tend to concentrate where there are jobs. 
Most newcomers (70-80%) come to the U.S. for purposes of family reuni- 
fication, and these are not people normally drawn to this country because 
of labor shortages. Our government has attempted to locate "free cases" 
(those who do not come for "family reunification") in states that receive 
low numbers of immigrants, such as Illinois (United States Dept. of 
Health and Human Services 28). However, often within a year, they re- 
locate to areas of high immigrant concentrations. For example, "Cuban 
rafters" were settled in New Orleans, bi t they moved to Miami to join 
other Cubans within a year. Also, religious groups sponsored the Hmong 
relocation programs in Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, but after one 
year, most were welfare recipients or had moved to the warmer climates 
of California and Florida. In my own high school, the largest immigrant 
group comes from El Salvador, not surprising since they are the largest 
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immigrant group in nearby Washington, D.C., as well. So we need to 
know how states arid municipalities with growing numbers of immigrants 
are coping, particularly as our numbers surge. 

The third issue that most directly affects educators and American 
business is the mismatch of skills needed in this country with the new 
immigrants who arrive. Many Third World and Latin American new- 
comers do not have the skills needed to compete in our post-industrial 
nation that is currently undergoing a tremendous restructuring and 
downsizing. The remaining jobs require advanced skills. Businesses 
such as Control Data and Xerox Corporation bring in over 100,000 work- 
ers a year on non-immigrant status who are allowed to stay up to six 
years, but these are computer technicians, scientists, teachers in the 
fields of advanced math and science, and specialized workers. Conse- 
quently, given often limited English and occupational skills, it is almost 
impossible for the immigrant who comes for reasons of family reunifica- 
tion to compete with highly-skilled workers. Such a problem will worsen 
as our economy increasingly demands more technological knowledge. 
Still, the wage-scale in Mexico is one-fourth of America's, so the U.S. 
Border Patrol captures over one million illegal immigrants, which, they 
admit, is less than one-half the real number who enter the U.S. Employer 
sanctions against hiring these immigrants are not working. Is it any 
wonder that the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service is currently 
constructing a "Berlin Wall" outside Tijuana, Mexico, at the same time 
that Congress approved NAFTA and the President claimed that Mexican 
workers will remain in Mexico if NAFTA is passed. 

Last, at issue for most educators in the school system is the study of 
multi-culturalism. Professor Thomas Kessner of the City University of 
New York said, "If culture is the sum total of truth passed on by a com- 
munity, then it includes the raising of children, values, and morality" 
(Kessner). But we mix contradictions if we mix cultures. We must de- 
termine if we believe in a cultural pluralism whereby cultures maintain 
their differences so long as disunity does not occur, or if we are contri- 
butionalists whereby each culture contributes something unique to the 
whole of America. Currently, the Washington, D. C, school system is 
adopting an Afro-centrist curriculum. How will other systems meet the 
demand to incorporate multi-cultural material into an already crowded 
curriculum? And how do we balance the needs of the individual, the 
family, and society in providing multi-cultural experiences? 

The issues of nativism, secondary migration, the mismatch of skills to 
jobs, and the study of multi-culturalism in schools must be addressed. 
One immigrant, Anzia Yezierska, wrote in 1932, "1 find that in no other 
country has the newcomer such a direct chance to come to the front and 
become a partner in the making of the country. Not where you come 
from, but what is in you and what you are counts in America" (34). Those 
of us in public education must continue to be inspired by those beliefs as 
we help immigrants cope with nativism, secondary migration, unem- 
O _ ment, and multi-culturalism at the same time that we appeal for 
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increased funding to address such issues, particularly as they impact on 
local school districts. 
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Mt. Lebanon High School 



The article presents a step-by-step strategy for teaching short-story 
writing to high school students using a series of three writing assign- 
ments involving scene development, dialogue, and character portrayal. 

Then short story season rolls around, I live with a sense of 
\J\jf dread. I know I'll have to read endless pages of scrawled, 
v W dead prose about Rambo-like robots shooting their way to 
heaven-it's discouraging, to say the least" (Larson 2). This lament by a 
high school English teacher typifies the difficulty of teaching students to 
write a short story. Oftentimes student, first-person memoirs sound like 
a recap of what happened at the prom or a conversation about the big 
party at someone's house on Saturday night. Student writers may follow 
the instructor's directions carefully, detailing who the characters are, 
what they look like, their mannerisms, and so forth; but their narrations 
often lack the scene development and sense of timing that gives writing a 
story-like quality. 

Teaching students to write stories is a complicated process, because 
the finished product involves several components that are difficult to 
teach simultaneously-building a scene to a climactic moment, dialogue, 
and character development. How does one teach all of the elements of a 
good story and get students to incorporate them into the final product? 

1 use a multi-stage procedure, teaching what I call :: the incident" first; 
then a dialogue assignment; and finally a character sketch, which often 
lengthens into a short story. Each assignment's goal contributes to the 
next assignment's development. That is, the lesson of the incident, which 
is riming and scene development, is incorporated into the dialogue as- 
signment; and both of the lessons into the character sketch. Students 
may develop three different scenarios, but some become so enthralled 
with their work that they carry the same basic story through all three 
stages. Others write a completely new scenario for each assignment. 



Marilyn Baton is a teacher of Imaginative Writing at ML Lebanon High School and a 
fellow of the Western Pennsylvania Writing Project at the University of Pittsburgh. Her 
poetry, short stories, and articles on the poetry-art connection have appeared in 
numerous journals. * - P 
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The Incident Assignment 

Here are some important steps to keep in mind: 

1. The main focus of the incident assignment is on story-telling, as 
opposed to dialogue. Keep dialogue to a minimum, although a 
small exchange may occur to maintain the action of the episode. 

2. The incident should encompass one moment in time-not be car- 
ried into the next day, week, or even overnight. 

3. The moment in time must build to a climax, with the emphasis on 
timing. Point out that a well-timed climax has much in common 
with a well-told joke; timing is everything. Avoid writing about 
arrests for traffic violations, automobile accidents, illegal 
teen-age parties involving drugs or alcohol, or mob executions. 
These make awfully dull incidents, and a proliferation, of such 
makes correction tedious. 

4. Importantly, do not permit students to kill anyone off in their in- 
cidents, a practice which invites deus ex machina endings and 
plots with little thought. 

A good source of samples for the incident can be found in Flash Fic- 
tion, edite , by James Thomas (1992), particularly Julia Alvarez's "Snow" 
and Michael Delp's "Draft Horse." Although the incident assignment 
need not be a completed story, as are these two examples, both of these 
stories focus on a single moment in which a scene is developed. 

The Dialogue Assignment 

Assignment two consists of dialogue. Begin with a small list of things 
to avoid in good dialogue: 

1. Too much narrative/dialogue mix (usually too much narration). 

2. Too many buffers (he said, she saw, they observed, and so 
forth). 

3. Dialogue that addresses the reader rather than other characters 
(tells us things other characters already know or else lectures 
readers). 

4. Too many dialogue descriptors (he announced, she chided, and 
so forth). Remember, "said" is always the best. 

Continue with a small list of things to try to do in good dialogue: 

1. Show, do not tell (using he said alarmingly, angrily, noisily, and 
so forth, instead of having the dialogue reveal these actions or 
emotions). 

?. Dialogue should imitate real speech-do not consistently use 
whole, formal sentences. Imitate verbal tics. Remember, one 
character may not entirely hear what the other is saying because 
he is thinking of a reply while the other is speaking. Conse- 
quently, real dialogue is not always logical or sequential. 

3. Dialogue should develop character (the most important item). 
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Next, look at some models. Begin by examining Paul Zindel's The 
Pigment. Students do not have to read the entire book, just the first fov r 
pages of Chapter Six. I preview the next few pages by telling students 
that Lorraine is a high school student who lives with her mother, a pri- 
vate duty nurse. Lorraine's mother, a divorcee, takes care of the 
terminally ill. The dialogue in this section of the book contains an excel- 
lent delineation of character and reveals the essence of this 
mother-daughter relationship. As students sift through the dialogue, they 
find that Lorraine's mother is distrustful of men-tells Lorraine they only 
have "one thing" on their minds; has little compassion for the sick people 
she attends-"the old guy's throat was closing, and he was bouncing up 
and down in bed for days"; and makes Lorraine feel guilty about any 
normal expenses associated with child-rearing-"twenty-three bucks for a 
dental certificate! I cant even afford to get myself a pair of nylons." 
There are numerous passages in this scenario that point out how good 
dialogue reveals character. 

Another excellent source of material for dialogue is Hemingways 
"Hills Like White Elephants." This story interjects a sense of setting in 
just a few lines and uses few buffers in the dialogue. Point out how the 
author creates a sense of tension and conflict in the relationship of the 
two characters, who try to enjoy themselves as tourists in Spain but are 
unable to do so because of the underlying issue they face. Especially 
skillful about this dialogue is that the couple never fully comes out and 
says what the "operation" is. The reader can guess, from the use of 
phrases such as "It's just to let the air in," that the unmentionable subject 
is unwanted pregnancy and impending abortion. The characters' life of 
traveling all over the world is threatened by the birth of a child, and sen- 
tences such as the girl's, "I'll do it if you want me to" and her boyfriend's 
response, "If you dont want to, you dont have to. I wouldn't have you do 
it if you dont want to," clearly indicate that she has all of the responsibil- 
ity for making the decision. Her remark, "That's all we do-look at things 
and try new drinks," is a line that will lead students to conclude that the 
life of endless travel is growing stale. 

The dialogue assignment consists of: 

1. a conversation between two or more individuals; 

2. revelation of character through conversation (Keep emphasizing 
this to students who want to go back to the incident and focus on 
story.); 

3. the incorporation of the incident in the dialogue itself-students 
still write about a moment in time and maintain good timing of 
the climactic moment-but they achieve this through a conversa- 
tion between two people; 

4. the use of "body language," the movements a character makes 
while he or she speaks to another-vocal intonation, facial ex- 
pressions, or even simple movements while performing a chore. 
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A good exercise in body language is for students to list the steps in a 
simple chore-washing the car, typing and saving information on a disk, 
cleaning out the garage, or folding clothing removed from the dryer. 
Having listed the steps, the writer will integrate the body movements 
associated with the chore into a conversation with another character. For 
example, here is Carrie having a conversation with her mother while they 
are removing dishes from the dishwasher. The italicized lines are ex- 
amples of body movements. 

Carrie pulled back the lever of the dishwasher and opened 
the steaming door. "Mom," she said. "Do you think I could stay 
over at Allie's after the dance on Saturday?" She handed the warm 
casserole to her mother who was stacking the clean dishes on the 
shelves. 

"I dont know why you cant come home. You know I love to 
hear how it went," her mother said. She buffed the bottom of a 
copper skillet and hung it on the rack of shiny bottomed pans 
hanging over the stove. 

Carrie was quiet for a moment, taking out the silverware, 
methodically placing it in the mahogany chest on the diningroom 
table. "Mom, sometimes you treat me like a baby," Carrie com- 
plained. "I mean, it's just to Allie's." 

These italicized lines help lend a sense of reality to the story, often 
providing a sense of setting and background to the conversation. 

The Character Sketch Assignment 

Finally, students write a character sketch which is launched with 
what I call the "Landmark Assignment." Writers visualize themselves in 
the vicinity of a famous landmark in their hometown, one with which 
they are thoroughly familiar. In Pittsburgh, it is the clock on the corner 
of Kaufmann's Department store, a location where many passers-by wait 
for a bus or gather to meet friends. Standing under the clock is a person 
whose mannerisms seem vaguely familiar to the writer, yet he or she is 
unable to make out the character's face from a distance. Maybe it is the 
way the character tilts a head, holds a raincoat over the shoulder, or 
leans against the building. Perhaps the character is walking toward the 
clock, exhibiting a stride reminiscent of someone the writer knows, a 
manner of dress (torn jeans, Phillies' baseball cap worn backwards, black 
leather jacket), or hairstyle (long blonde hair). 

Having imagined themselves in this situation, I give writers t first line 
prompt, beginning their writings With: "From a distance, I could tell it 

was (name a person) by the way he or she _ 

Then I ask students to describe the person's mannerisms. (This is a good 
technique for incorporating physical description into a writing without it 
making it sound like a police rap sheet.) Here is an extended student 
sample: 

lilB - 
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Sara glanced through the smog-filled air, catching a glimpse 
of a familiar figure just as a bus choked to a stop at the corner. It 
looked like Mark, but suddenly the figure had turned, the broad 
expanse of his back facing her. She stepped off the curb, zigzag- 
ging through the maze of cars in her path, trying to make out if it 
was really Mark standing next to the newspaper stand. His jeans 
hugged a well-toned physique, a small tear in his left knee. 
Standing with his weight solidly rooted on one leg, the other bent 
as he propped his foot against the traffic light post. His thumb 
was unconsciously hooked through the belt loop of his pants. A 
slight wind blew, ruffling his deep brown hair. He tossed his 
head, shifted his weight to the other foot, and finally turned in her 
direction. Yes, it was Mark all right. She hadnt seen him since 
they'd graduated from high school, two years ago. 

This technique produces an active, live story that unfolds before the 
reader's eyes and leads students away from flat narrations that sound like 
a conversation with a friend about a Saturday night football game. The 
writer is immediately involved in the scene being created, because the 
writer's position is indicated relative to the person at the landmark. 
Right away the reader gets a sense of Sara's intrigue with a character 
from her past, the description of his body language hinting at his relaxed, 
slightly unconventional behavior. 

Once the characters are introduced and the setting is developed in the 
landmark exercise, the next step is to have the narrator interact with the 
character. Here is part two of Sara and Mark who have just .eunited 
under the Kaufmann's clock: 

"Mark," she called out, her voice timid at first. 

Trying to conceal his surprise, Mark stammered, "Sara? 
Sara Cromer?" His lips curled into a wide grin. 

"Yeah. I saw you from across the street and thought I'd stop 
and see how ya were." Her left hand nervously twisted the gold 
charm that hung from a delicate chain around her neck. 

"I'm back for the holiday break. I'll be in town for a couple of 
days, then off to my dad's in New York." 

"Well, what are you doing for your vacation?" she asked. 

Looking down at the cigarette butts littering the sidewalk, he 
says, "My mom has this thing for nagging people to death. I, ah, 
just couldn't hang around the house anymore." He stared intently 
at Sara. 

Her cheeks flush a little. "I understand. My mom gets that 
way sometimes too." She looks over at the pigeons waddling on 
the pavement. Her stomach fluttered with the same feeling she 
got every time Mark trudged through the door to chemistry class, 
three minutes late. She thought of his wisecracks, the crooked 
smile. Her face became serious as she mustered the courage to 
say, "Um, well, what are you doing today?" 
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"Nuthin', exactly. I'm trying to scrounge up a few bucks. I'm 
busted flat." 

By now the reader is intrigued with the characters introduced in this 
opening scene, which comes alive in a dramatic way. Because the narra- 
tor is immersed in the story, the studant-writer becomes an active 
participant in the drama depicted. 

Later, Mark asks Sara out to a party-startled by his invita- 
tion, Sara responded, sounding a little more eager than she 
wanted, "I'd love to!" 

After copying her phone number down, Mark tossed out sug- 
gestions, "How bout we go to a party? My friend, Charlie, is 
having a bash at his place. Parents in Florida this week. Should 
be pretty crazy. Always are." Pausing, he offered another sug- 
gestion "Or, we could head over to this type club I go to. Its 
called Obsession. There's always a crowd there. I know the 
bouncers so I shouldn't have a problem getting you in. 

Sara now has doubts about Mark, but agrees to go with him. 
Just as she is about to depart, a skinny man with greasy hair 
walked over to Mark. His blood-shot eyes stood out against his 
pallid skin. Looking over at her warily, he said, "Are we gonna 
take care of this here?" Instinctively, she stepped behind Mark, 
clutching his arm. 

"Manuel, I'll meet you across the street in a minute. I just 
want to finish here," he said, nodding in Sara's direction. The 
man walked across the street toward the bench on the other side. 

"What did that man want?" Sara asked, not really needing an 
answer. So many emotions rioted inside her mind, her heart 
pounding out of control. 

Mark took her hand, "Sara, I don't know what to say to you," 
his voice sounded out in a low mumble. 

"What is there to say?" Sara said, her voice trailing off, leav- 
ing the words unspoken. 

When students have practiced the techniques for story-telling and 1 are 
launched into assignments spontaneously, they often wnte free y ^ abou 
deep emotional issues, the story becoming the outward man.fistatwn of 
S psychological interiors. Their characters take on real-life person- 
ages E develop scenarios that come from past experience. 
The Expressive content of their stories becomes a kind of "objective cor- 
relative" for their emotional state. 

According to Gabrielle Rico, story-telling has cathartic and therapeu- 
tic value- "Although the emotions reach beyond language, it is words, 
uLd Evocatively id metaphorically, which make P^^^j 
mire of feelings. Through the complex system of sounds we call 
Si^e, we reach constantly toward ex pression. Through expression, 
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we grope our way out of the quicksand of emotional reaction onto solid 
emotional ground" (118). The classroom instructor, then, becomes a 
valuable catalyst, enabling students to tap into their richest sources of 
story-telling. 
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J. E&cKenina 

Northern High School, Baltimore City 

Pre->ervice teachers, as well as battle-scarred veterans striving to earn- 
and provide their students with-respect may build rapport based on 
mutual interests. McKenna reaches the basketball fanatics in his 
classroom by drawing upon their mutual interests in the sport. 

espect is hard to come by in many city classrooms. In many ways, 
' you see, a city classroom is just like the city streets: words don't 
b-count for much; action does. 
This is not to say that it is impossible for teachers to get respect. It just 
means that most teachers don't earn it by simply walking in the door. 
There are strategies, though, which can be employed. 

Intimidation is one. But this must be used sparingly, for too many city 
students' lives are full of guns and knives, so a teacher's tough talk often 
packs little force. Discipline is another. But this, too, has its problems. 
The last thing a good teacher wants to be is a great cop. 

Ultimately respect comes through a mixture of ingredients: a little 
honesty and hard work here, with a touch of salt and discipline there, 
combined with a bit of creativity, personality, and pepper and-votlal-you 
get a bowl of respect and, perhaps, a pretty decent class, too. 

I also like to use another ingredient: basketball. Most of my students 
are basketball fanatics. In fact, if they are given a few minutes of free 
time, they will invariably litter my room with roundball rap: 
"Man, you just can't touch Magic," one will say. 

"Please," another retorts, "Magic is a no good bum who couldn't shoot 
and can't play no more. He ain't nothin'." 

"Nothin"? Man, you crazy. How many rings do he have? How many, 
huh? Just answer me, how many?" 

A third interrupts: "You," he says to everyone, "was born stupid. The 
Bulls is the boys." 

"Ah man, shut up, just shut up," says still another, "the Bulls ain't got 
nothin' but Jordan, and...." 

The belt rings, and the quarreling quintet goes out the door, heads 
shaking, fingers pointing. They, to use their lingo, "ie arguing and 1 is 
beat." 

Will McKonno teaches ninth and eleventh grade English at Northern High School in 
Baltimore City. His work recently appeared in nationally dfcributed sports magazines, 
Sportslookznd Tuff Stuff. A 
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I sometimes ask them questions about the games or players. At first 
they are astonished that a teacher, a white one no less, knows anything 
about the game. And then, inevitably, the question comes: "Mr. McKenna, 
can you play?" 

"A little," I say. Then, again inevitably, another student says, "Shoot, 
y"all, Mr. McKenna ain't got no game." 

"Doesn't have any," I respond. And then, for enticement, add: "Don't 
talk before you see." 

Immediately there is an interest, and the young antagonist pursues the 
matter: "Let's play," he hair-demands. "OK," I say, "but I get the ball 
first." 

The next week we played. I got the ball first, dribbled easily a few 
times and then quickly went around my short, young competitor and 
scored. His eyes were surprised. A few jump shots and a couple of drives 
later, the score was 6-1, my way, and the humble ^aeries began: "Mr. 
McKenna, did you play in college?" 8-2. "Mr. McKenna, what team do you 
play for?" 9-2. "How old are you?" 10-2. Game over. 

The next day the class was mildly shocked when they saw the score 
written (rather boldly, I might add) on the board. They too had questions 
aoout my past, but mostly they just laughed at the loser. The following 
week, I played another student-this one a little taller and a lot better-and 
won 13-9. A crowd of 30 ov so students watched the game. They rooted 
against me. Said I couldn. t play. And then roared in approval when I 
drained an 18 foot fade away to win the game. 

By coincidence, while our miniature March Madness was unfolding, 
we were writing parables in class. Each student had to write an original 
parable and read it aloud. Some of the stories were rather sterile, but 
one, I thought, was quite interesting. The author was the loser of the first 
basketball game. His tale, which was about underestimating the competi- 
tion, was telling: his title, "Ycu Can't Judge a Book by Its Color," speaks 
for itself. From the class, he got a nice round of applause. From me he 
earned a "B" on the assignment, one of his few passing grades of the 
year. 

In the coming weeks, I will play more of my students and the compe- 
tition, I know, will only get bigger and better. Presumably, I will lose one 
of these games. Who knows? But really I'm in a no-lose situation; for, at 
least for now, my students know that I, their teacher, am real. I'm a hu- 
man being with a decent jumper. 

They can respect that. And, for the moment, so can I. It is the future 
that I'm worried about, though. What will happen when the brownish 
wisps of curls that now live so easily atop my brow turn gray or aven fade 
away? What will happen when my jump-shot turns into a set-shot? What 
will happen when the 1990s become a long, long time ago? 

I wonder. 
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I wonder if I, like a tree viciously torn from the earth, will become 
jaded and tired. I wonder, if I, when it is time to tell, will give my own 
children a bit of bleak, foreboding advice about the profession that my 
father once gave me, "Don't teach." 

Or, I wonder, if I like the gnarled but stubborn carrot, will accept the 
manipulations and tribulations of the journey, make them part of my 
personality, and drive on ever deeper into the earth in relentless pursuit 
of life. 

Most of all, I wonder if in thirty years or so I will be there, amidst the 
confusion and creativity of the classroom, still trying to earn my keep and 
win my respect. 
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This showcase features the writing of young people in the fourth through 
eighth grades. The writing was submitted by Marge Lewis of Pittsville 
Middle School; Margot Massie of Sudlersville Elementary School; Carol 
Peck, a poet in schools through out the State, whose submissions are 
from Sligo Adventist School in Montgomery County and Magothy River 
School in Arnold; Jackie Sachs of Magothy River Middle School; Karen 
Shinn of Thurmont Middle School; and Mary Ellen Wing of Cabin John 
Middle School in Potomac. 



Jason Brooks, Grade 8 

I Hope to Be 

I hope to be an Astronaut, 
To explore around in space, 
To conduct research 
And learn more about the place. 

To visit other worlds, other galaxies, and more, 
To help the human race 
Expand their knowledge store. 

To chart the many galaxies 
That float around in space, 
To help technology improve 
And diseases to be cured. 

That is what I want to be; 

An Astronaut is the dream for me. 
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Julie Copiz, Grade 8 

Confusion 

Confusion looks like modem art, 
all jumbled 
and hard to understand; 
It moves in swirls, 

like a dandelion seed 

dancing in the wind; 
The sound is like a cat 

lost in darkness 
It feels like an itch 

you cannot scratch; 
It tumbles ali around inside, 

like butterflies; 
It smells like when, there are cookies 
in the oven 
and asparagus and tomato sauce 
on the stove; 
It tastes like fish ice cream; 
Confusion is a tuneless whistle. 



Simkins, Grade 8 

Education, the Future 

Do you want to be smart? Would you like to learn? 
Whether math or fine art, step up, take your turn. 
Dont keep your mind in a cage; let your imagination grew. 
No matter what age, there's a lot you dont know. 

The health of your bod, and what it will do. 
You can learn about God; Hell surely help you. 

Everyone across the nation has a future planted. 

Do the same with your education; dont take it for granted. 

It isnt too late; start as a kid. 

Open your future's gate; youll be glad that you did. 

A ■ 
.li. ( 
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Jessica Yirerokyi, Grade 8 

Little Green Monsters 

Little green monsters 
Taunting in my head, 
They keep me up at night 
Jumping around in my bed; 
They greet me in the morning 
With a big greedy smile, 
Teasing that they'll only 
Stay awhile; 

But every day they seem to grow 

And multiply, 

They're all around me — 

I want to cry; 

Finally they realize 

The damage theyVe done, 

"At last!" they cry, 

"We've won, we've wonl" 

Every time they teach me 
A lesson on how bad IVe been 
And tell me over and over 
Never to be jealous again; 
But I never listen; 
Stubborn ess is an attitude 
I dont seem to lack, 
'Cause the little green monsters 
Soon wind up coming back. 

Sarah White, Grade 6 

White is. . . 

White is the color that I feel 

when I'm twirling my baton- 
it spins round and round. 

White smells like homemade ice cream 
when it's really hot outside 

A color of wonder when touching 
a book of my life. 

White can make me happy, sad, and 
sometimes mad. 

This is my name, my color, my life. 
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Gl/iark Larssom, Grade 7 

Halloween 

The sound of cats screeching 

and witches cackling; 
The feel of fear 

racing through your body; 
The smell of sweet chocolate 

in the air; 
Tons of gruesome goblins 
and monstrous monsters 
racing around; 
The taste of candy 

slowly melting in your mouth; 
Glowing pumpkins and 
dimly lit lights 

decorate the streets. 

On All Hallows Eve 
The ghosts and goblins 

and witches and monsters 
Come out to play among 

the innocent children 
Disguised as monsters. 

Amanda Wolfe, Grade 8 

J Ars 

I am a normal thirteen year old. 
I wonder what my future holds. 
I hear about murder and drugs on TV. 
I see innocent people dying. 

I am a normal thirteen year old. 

I pretend it's all a bad dream. 

I feel our society is in danger. 

I worry that in a few years there will be 

no "nice and caring" people. 
I cry when I think of this world's fate. 

I am a normal thirteen year old. 
I understand that no one is perfect. 
I dream that the world is full of love, 

not hate. 
I try to help in any way I can. 
I hope the world becomes a better place 

for my generation. 
I am a normal thirteen year old. 
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Anne HaHsfcead, Grade 7 

I Am . . . 

I am a rabbit- 

I'm quiet but fast; 
I am a piano with the pedal down, 

because I hang onto things 
until I'm finished; 
I am an opal- 

I sparkle from the inside; 
I am cheese, 

because I'm hard to digest; 
I am a thunderstorm- 

I get angry quickly, 

but clear up just, as fast; 
I am a saw, 

because I cut through things easily; 
I am a rose- 

you have to look deep inside me 

to discover who I really am. 

Ernest Ponraj, Grad© 6 

Third Ear 

My third ear can hear people dying 

of starvation; 
My third ear can hear stars twinkling 

in the sky; 
It can hear the sun rise in the morning; 
It can hear people u. earning at night; 
My third ear can hear the moon glowing 

in the night; 
My third ear can hear fish swimming 

in the ocean; 
It can hear a snake creeping up 

in its prey; 
It can hear a snail walking to and 

from its house; 
My third ear can hear the colors 

on a painting talk to each other. 
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Chris Crossley, Grade 4 

Sharks 

Sharks 
sharp-toothed reptiles 
slowly swimming for fish 
searching for nice fat fish 
Hungry 



Robin CahalO, Grade 4 

Monsters 

Monsters 
bumpy mammals 
quickly sneaking food 
eating freshly warm cookies 
Delicious! 



Rebecca Jayne, Grade 4 

Wind 



Wind 
perfectly moving 
whirling, swirling, blowing 
chilly gusts merrily flying 
Smooth 
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Lyndssy Thornett, Grad© 8 

Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Martin Luther King, Jr. was 

Certainly a great man because 

He fought for the equality of blacks and whites. 

He fought for black Americans and their rights. 

He said he had a dream, 
But back then it didnt seem 
That blacks and whites would ever come together. 
Some whites just didnt believe that this 
would make the world better. 

To the blacks the world was all white. 

Because of this Martin Luther King did fight. 

There were fountains and restruoms marked "No Blacks," 

And on the buses they were forced to sit in the back. 

He spoke to the world from his heart 

And fought for equal rights from the very start. 

Give up, did he never, only pressed on. 

We owe him society, and his memory, never gone. 

Rachel Romas Williams, Grade 7 

Forever Mine 

As we lift our eyes to the heavens 

We see him 

Floating upward 

Face without expression 

Heart without desire 

Mind without feeling. 

He is not frightened in his flight 

He is calm 

Relaxed 

Numb 

He will be remembered 
With love 
With anguish 
With pain 

He touched many hearts 

Tenderly 

Lovingly 

Sweetly 

Forever in my heart 
My love 
My sunshine 

My hero. \ > ) 
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Native American Spirit Poem 

The grasshopper taught the lava to hop; 
The sunshine taught the gray wolf 

to shine; 
The dolphin taught the blizzard 

how to be graceful; 
The hills taught the sleet to be still; 
The mountain taught the weeping willow 

to stand straight; 
The tornado taught the snow to swirl; 
The ant taught the polluted lake 

to feel confident; 
The moon taught the tulip to shine 

while you can; 
The treetops taught the sky 
to stay tall. 
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Subject to availability, single copies of the Journal can be 
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Maryland English Journal, Editor 
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Maryland English Journal Editorial Intern 
Frostburg State University 

This article contrasts and compares producing a state-wide English journal 
with making a book. 

|ublishing has been described by Aliki Branaanberg as an author's 
manuscript going through numerous stages of preparation before it 
reaches the reader in book form. This is true. Books do go through 
many stages prior to reader review. As Brandenberg implies, it is also true 
that most publishers follow the same basic steps. These steps include 
acquiring the manuscript; editing the manuscript; designing and printing the 
manuscript; and, finally, marketing the book. There exist both similarities 
and differences between making a book and producing a state-wide journal. 

As far as publication of the Maryland English Journal is concerned, many 
of the steps followed in making a book are also followed in producing the 
Journal, but not all. For instance, in acquiring a book manuscript, literary 
agents are hired by authors to negotiate for them in finding a suitable 
publisher and handling legal matters. To authors published in the Maryland 
English Journal, these elements are not applicable. The authors who write for 
the Journal are teachers, state-wide and even nation-wide, who are 
professionals in the field of English Language Arts, with the exception of 
those qualifying for the Maryland Showcase For Young Writers, whose 
teachers have nominated their work to appear. Putting out a "Call for 
Submissions," written early in the start-up process of Volume 28, Number 1 
is the MEJ's substitute for a literary agent. 

The submissions request goes out to departments of English and 
Language Arts in schools all over the state of Maryland, including the 
University of Maryland System. The "Call for Submissions" requests that 
writers of manuscripts follow certain guidelines in preparing for and finally 
sending in their work. For instance, submitters have to send four hard copies 
of their work, as well as the work on computer disk The Journal receives an 
abundance of replies from all over-and outside-the state, with topics of great 
interest to members of the English education field. When submissions come 
in, they are accounted for and sent to members of the review board. 
Associate editors receive works submitted to the Journal and have four 
choices of judgment in deciding the fate of the manuscript. When the 
manuscripts return to the MEJ editorial office, they are put through the 

Victoria Rosa Evorctt, a junior majoring in sociology and English, and minoring in writing, 
edits the newsletter for the Frostburg State chapter of Alpha Phi Omega. She has participated 
in the FSU-Ireland exchange program and was recently nominated for a campus Outstanding 
Student Leader Award. 
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wringer of the editing process. 

Editing is the process of putting the manuscript into publishable form. 
Many times, manuscripts come in needing clarification in content spelling, 
punctuation, or grammar. This is one reason for the manuscript to be on 
disk, so that it may be corrected by the editor (and editorial intern) in an 
expedient manner. With a book in the making, many editors divide job duties 
among the staff. For instance, the editor may decide that one person could 
clarify content within a manuscript and another may research the facts, while 
still others proofread for spelling and grammar. MEJ does not have the 
luxury of dividing up work. The editor and her intern handle many of the 
details themselves. They both handle clarifying content and researching 
facts; MEJ expects responsibility on the part of the author by stating within 
the submission guidelines that "content of articles is the responsibility of the 
authors." 

Designing and printing responsibilities for the Maryland English Journal 
are less involved than those of producing a book The design and printing of 
a book takes an enormous amount of machinery and MEJ is not involved in 
high volume production. The Journal is produced as a paperback, or what is 
called "softbound" in the industry. Underpinning any publishing venture is 
always a budget, and the MEJ budget is not ample enough to allow a 
hardback production, nor is it necessary due to the size and nature of the 
journal. 

As far as what the Journal looks like, the design is created on-screen, 
through a computer desktop publishing program, and the printing is 
configured in the system as well. After many hours of arranging, 
rearrangir.g, and moving text from place to place, a final layout of MEJ 
emerges. The computer is a magnificent tool that ailows a designer to create 
a professional publication. It allows the editor to see the manuscript 
enveloped in a package of pride. The Maryland English Journal has a coyer 
that is eye-catching (all through the fine work of a production editor applying 
what Sandy terms "the power of information technology" [107]), which makes 
it easy for people to view and want to see the inside contents. This is all part 
of the marketing link, the final phase in publishing. 

Marketing the book, or in this case the Journal, is important for letting the 
readership know about works done by scholars in their areas. The members 
of the Maryland Council of Teachers of English Language Arts receive the 
Journal as part of their membership subscriptions; additional marketing of 
the Journal consists of hanging flyers around English departments, 
publicizing it by word of mouth, and making it available for sale at local 
libraries, campus bookstores, and MCTELA conferences. For books 
intended for a wider audience, Brandenberg suggests having an author visit 
bookstores and hold autograph sessions. Or, perhaps the author or publisher 
could give the publication to a celebrity in hopes that they will give it a rave 
review to the public. In this instance, we have indeed given our publication to 
one of the local celebrities-President Gira's review of the Journal is not out 



yet! 
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The experience of working with Dr. Judy Pula on the Journal was a 
wonderful opportunity, and it gave me great respect for the world of 
publication and all that goes into it. In addition to the actual technical skills 
involved, I learned and polished such skills as networking, patience, and 
organization. Dr. Pula is a great editor and mentor. We learned from each 
other in this process of editing and production. In reflecting upon the 
semester spent working with her on the Maryland EngUsh Journal, I can 
describe it in this way to help people understand the start-up process that we 
had to conquer. 

It is as if MCTELA handed us a big chunk of wood and a box of tools and 
said to make something from it. We had to agree where to carve, how deep, 
how shallow, where not to carve at all, and finally, where to sand it down. As 
Susan Peck Mac Donald might explain it, we moved from undefined multiple 
possibilities to a defined process; our collaborations with each other and with 
the other members of the MEJ editorial staff produced the "synergy" Reither 
and Vipond describe as "one of the most salient advantages in... [a 
collaborative] project"(858). Thus we have the Maryland EngUsh Journal, a 
publication sculpted collaboratively with joy and pride. 
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^YOUHAVEJi OOUEAOUE WHO WANTS TO BELOW TO MCTEIA. 
BUT JUST DOE& NOT KNOW IT YET? 

Give that friend these ten reasons to join: 

1 Pmfossioml Journal. Read about the latest developments m com- 

* position, literature, oral language, reading skills and other are*? of 
professional interest. The Maryland English Journal, the official 
journal of MCTELA, is included in your membership. 

2 Nem Keep up with current events in the field of E^ghshTLaiiguage 
ArtTeducation Published four times a year, the MCIMA Newstet- 
fepgives you Council information and updates on Enghsh/Language 
Arts education across Marylaw . „ . , e , „ 

3 Showcase. Enjoy the work of young authors in the Maryland Show- 
c^e^Yomg Writer The Showcase also sponsors annual Young 

4. SSi^Recharge and renew with educators from across the 
state at MCTELA. conferences. . 

* Leadership Opportunities. Develop your professional horizons with 
"* i^oSL to serve on regional or state committees; ^uencefc- 

ture Council activities as a Regional Delegate; run for office on the 

6 ^SlrcSS Association Membership. Be eligible for free mem 
berZpTnlhe Maryland Aviation of Writing Centers (MAWQ 

7 Professional Representation. Voice your concerns through your 
SricT delegate" influence resolutions designed t° contribute , to an 
enhanced environment for English/Language Arts education In 

8 MmIX' Concerns. Shape the direction of EngUsh/Unguage Arts 
educatifn,^d influence Council policies and procedures governing 
minority concerns In leadenihip and curriculum. \ia+aA 

9. Executive Directory. Connect with colleagues across the .state listed 
in the annual directory of Executive Board members and County 

10. SSS. Be eligible for discounts to conferences and publications 
through ycur membership. 

tmuems im H^ubh^uaoe Mm souaarm oomumrv msob* Mmyuw. 
Joinintt MCTELA is easy. Send your name, address, phone number($), 
schoof system^llegTuniversi^. school or department, and pos.fon 
^wTZLk for $15.00 for I year or $35.00 for 3 years to: 

Sally Walsh 
MCTELA Membership Chair 
7812 Polara Place 
Rockville, MD 20855 




In the Touchstones Discussion Project, selected texts engage students of 
diverse abilities in cooperative learning. Students from grades 4-12 who 
participate in Touchstones gain specific skills which are valuable in their 
regular classes, in their future employment, and as responsible citizens. 
Among these skills are: 

o working cooperatively 

o listening with respect and accuracy 

o making decisions based on available evidence, even in situations 

of great uncertainty 
o teaching self and helping others to learn 

Each Teachers' Guide provides detailed instructions for weekly classes 
throughout the year. Students can see their own mastery of skills de- 
velop as they progress. They learn to listen carefully to others and take 
increased responsibility for their own opinions, thoughts, and conduct. 

'Touchstones classes have discussions that we run, that help us feel good 
about ourselves, get us to think about what's important to us, help us work to- 
gether as a group and listen to other kids' opinions even when we don't agree 
or even don't like them— the kids I mean. But we respect them for saying 
what they think, and we get to say our ideas and why we believe them. These 
classes really make you think hard. By the end of the year, the teacher was 
just another person in the discussion." 

High School Student, Albuquerque, NM 



For further information, contact: 

The Touchstones Project 
Suite 104, 48 West Street, Annapolis, MD 21401 
(410) 263-2121, FAX (410) 974-8233 
1-800-458-6542 
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TAKE YOURSELF FOR GRANT-ED : 
A Grant Writing How-to For Teachers 

Presented by Rose Reissman 
Thursday, September 29, 1994 
4:30-7:30 pm 
The Tremont Plaza 
222 St Paul Place 
Baltimore, MD 

Cosponsored by the National Council of Teachers of English and the 
Maryland Council of Teachers of EnglishlLanguags Arts 

Fees $30.00 in advance $35.00 on site 
(check made payable to MCTEIA. - Maryland Council of Teachers of English/Language Arts) 

Take Yourself for Grant-Ed is a seminar designed to teach grant writing skills and 
techniques to teachers. In this seminar participants leam the skills of developing 
generic and customized grant proposals. Limited technical assistance is provided before 
and after the session. This seminar is for teachers (and others) interested in proposal 
writing and learning about identifying resources in foundation, corporate, and federal 
government funding Participants are encouraged to bring a current boilerplate 
proposal, a recently funded proposal, and/or a proposal that did not get funded. 

The seminar will be led by Rose Reissman, a knowledgeable, experienced New York City 
teacher. Ms. Reissman is the creator and developer of Tabs Yourself for Grant-ed 
workshops for teachers. She is the author of numerous successful grant proposals 
including. 20 Department of Education Title VII Projects, a Javits Project, Geraldine 
Dodge Foundation, LRE Funding Programs, American Association of University Women,- 
Chase Neighborhood, National Council of Teachers of English, Bill of Rights Education 
Consortium, and Council of Basic Education Grants. Ms. Reissman is a funding 
consultant to the Oklahoma Bar Association, the Temple Leap Project, and the National 
Council of Teachers of English. She specializes in Federal RFPs and provides ongoing 
technical assistance in the preparation and editing of proposals. 

QUESTIONS? CALL MILLIE DAVIS, Director of Affiliate and Member Services, NCTE, 
1-800-369-6283 

TO RESERVE A PLACE IN THIS WORKSHOP, send the information requested below 
with a check for $30.00 made out to MCTELA by September 15, 1994. Send packit to 
Jacqueline Sachs, MCTELA Treasurer, 1417 Catlyn Place, Annapolis, MD 21401 (after 
September 15, please register on site). 



Name 

School Name 

School Address (include state and zip) 
Teaching Assignment 
School Telephone 
Home Telephone 
E-mail Address 

Home address (include state and zip) 

Tell us about your grant writing/funding experience. 

Will you bring along a proposal (boilerplate, funded, unfunded)? 

If yes, what is the subject/topic? 

If you would like to send it along to have it pre-reviewed, please attach 
and send it along with your answers and check. 
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